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NEW ‘YORK, APRIL 21, 1866. 


No. 551—Vou. XXIL] 


Slayers of Men. 


A rew days only have elapsed since a gen- 
tleman of high social and artistic position and 
reputation was shot instantly dead, in a place 
of public resort in this city, by a person who 
was described in the reports of the circum- 
stance as ‘‘a sporting character,” and as be- 
ing ‘‘ somewhat the worse for liquor.” In his 
own examination he described himself as hav- 
ing ‘‘no occupation.” 

It seems this ‘‘ sporting character,” in a state 
of semi-intoxication (it was only ten o’clock 
in the forenoon), came into the room where 
the unfortunate gentleman to whom we have 
referred was sitting, engaged in reading, and 
producing a pistol, began to flourish it in a 
‘* promiscuous ” manner, and finally suggested 
that he could puta bullet through the gen- 
tleman’s hat—which he certainly did, and also 
through his brain. We believe it is not pre- 
tended there was any intent to wound or mur- 
der, and we have no doubt the report speaks 
true, and that the slayer was ‘‘ overwhelmed 
with grief,” notwithstanding he was ‘‘the worse 
for liquor.” Technically and legally, we pre- 





sume, he is not Mable to a charge of murder, 
but the fact remains that a respected and 
widely-known citizen was killed in the very 
prime of manhood, by a man ‘“ without oceu- 
pation” (we all know what that means in New 
York), who goes about in the morning ‘‘ worse 
for liquor,” and carrying fire-arms, contrary to 
law. To say that this man is not guilty of a 
crime and is not amenable to law, is to say 
that society does not protect its members and 
that our laws are burlesques—mere waste 
paper, failing to realize the very first purpose 
of their enactment, security to human life. 

Of course the slayer in this ase is proved, 
in the most startling and shocking manner, to 
have violated the statute against carrying con- 
cealed weapons, and it is possible that he may 
escape with only the trifling punishment set 
down against that offense. We are not pre- 
pared to say that, under existing laws, any 
other punishment could be inflicted. But we 
do say that the public sense of justice in this 
case would be very imperfectly met by such 
punishment. The example would fail to have 
a beneficial or restraining effect on that large 





class ‘‘ without occupation,” who are notori- 
ously those who habitually carry concealed 
arms and get drunk in the morning. 


In Scotland, if we remember rightly, the | 
accidental killing of a man, in which careless- | 
ness or wantonnecs enters as a circumstance, 
is defined as a degree of murder, and severely | 
punished by imprisonment and by a fine which | 
inures to the heirs of the slain. The case un- | 
der notice shows the importance of a similar | 
enactment, in a striking manner. But it is far 
from being an exceptional or unfrequent case. 
Not a week before this affair, a mother was 
shot dead by her son, another playful rough ; | 
and since then, a gentleman was shot in the leg 
and seriously wounded while walking up 
Broadway at noon-tide. j 

The coroner’s inquest has sent the case of 
the killing of Mr. Oddie by Mr. La Due to the | 
Grand Jury, and meantime the latter is at 
large on bail of a thousand dollars. We can- 
not be supposed to attempti dictate to the 
Grand Jury, but we higalitate ndt i g that, 
if they find the laws bearing case do 
not meet the first object dnd of goverr- 
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| This is the least they can do. 


[Price 10 Cents, PF wen Ties 


ment—theprotection of the public against the 
vagaries of drunken men carrying concealed 
weapons—that then it will be their clear duty 
to so represent the facts, and join in an appli- 
cation to the Legislature for further legislation. 
Of course La 
Due will be presented®for his violation of the 
| law, in carrying concealed arms ; and, equally 
| of course, it will be the duty of the Judge, be- 
fore he will stand self-condemned, to visit on 
him the full penalty of the law. 


_POLICE COURT—EARLY MORNING. 
Discharge of the Watch. 


Pzortx come to New York, go to the 
theatres, opera, and concerts; walk Broadway and 
explore the Central Park, and return to their rural 
homes declaring that they have seen the town. 

New York is not to be seen in a day, a week, ora 
month, but sight-seeing begets sight-seeing, and each 
new scene is suggestive of what can be seen when an 
effort is made to explore New York underground, or 
New York in its garrets and cellers, in its palace-homes 
and its hovels, its gambling-halls and its drinking- 
houses. 

From s night’s work of over 2,500 policemen in this 
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great city, it is impossible to the results in 
round numbers. How many arrests are made; how 
many respectable citizens and dis-respectable ones 
sleep in the station-h 8, b they were just a 
little foggy or out too late, it is impossible to say. The 
city is so divided into districts, each of which has its 
own separate jurisdiction, that the grand total is only 
known by the quarterly reports from the Police Head-— 
quarters in street. | 
Our business is with that regular old-standing estab- 
lishment, “The Tombs,” a business place, | 
8 famous as the classic “Old Bailey” of London, and 
es redolent of story as any locality of the old world. =| 
‘The Tombs Police Court serves as the point for the | 
discharge of the watch, as it is professionally called, or | 
a discharge of the prisoners gathered by the police | 
through the previous night from Precincts 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, | 
6, 14, 24, 25, 26 and 27, f 
These prisoners vary according to circumstances, 
running from 60 per night up to 150, and at the carly | 
hour of 6 A.M. are marched from the different station- | 
houses to the Tombs, and there cooped in an efclosure | 





to receive their committal for trial at the Sessions, their 
fine or their discharge. A fearful-looking heap of | 
humanity are they—black spirits and white, blue spirits | 
and gray; men, and children; the flashy-dressed | 
buck and belle, the poor woe-begone wretch who | 
has just struggled into consciousness from an attack of 
bad whisky, or perhaps a young aspirant for the 
honors of picking pockets. ot 

Before Justices Dowling and Hogan the trembling 
wretches are brought one by one, these gentlemen 
taking it alternately, week by week, each attended by 
his own clerk; the first, by Mr. Wm. J. A. McGraw, the 
last, by Charlies H. Hall. Summer and winter, through 
storm and sunshine, these conservators of public peace 
have to turn out from their comfortable beds, and for | 
several hours sit in judgment over the mass of reéking 
humanity that is brought before them, adjudicating 
Over perilous cases, where it seems as though some- 
thing more was necessary than mere human reason 
and instinct to evolve the truth; and yet it is rarely they 
make a mistake, rarely that anything else but equal and 
exact justice metes out to the hundreds who are thrown 
in its way or appeal for it. 

The gross amount of business done at this tribunal 
averages 250 cases per day, of every shade and grade, 
from the mere case of drunkenness to the committal for 
murder. Every phase of character comes to its bar, 
and over the stylish pickpocket or sporting man, the | 
gaudily-dressed fallen woman, or the poor drunkard, | 


made by an iron rail, until they are called forth by name | France that the hundreds of millions of francs | 








thé inevitable machine grinds slowly, but, like the j 
mills of the gods, surely. } 

In all'New York there is no place for the study of | 
human’ character like the Police Court in the early | 
morning, and the veriest sluggard cannot do better 
than turn out an hour before daylight, just tor once, 
and spend an hour or two with Judges Dowling or 
Hogan. 
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All Communications, Books for Review, etc., must be 
addressed to Frank Lesiie, 537 Pearl street, New York. 


Nerice—We have no travelling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors. 








The War in the South Pacific. 


Tue accession of the republics of Ecuador 
and Bolivia to the alliance between Chile and 
Peru, in their contest with Spain, may not add 
much to the strength of the latter on the sea, 


time ago left England for the theatre of war, 
which, it is probable, will more than neutral- 
ize the “‘Numancia.” One of these is the 
«* Independencia,” built on the English mode 


| town or village, for the 


battery, and the other is the ‘‘ Huascar,” built 
substantially on the plan of our Monitors, and 
carrying two heavy guns in her turret, It seems 
not unlikely, therefore, that the first practical 
competitive trial of the various kinds of ‘iron- 
clads—English, French and American—will be 
made off the coast of Chile. We ascertained 
something of the capacities of our Monitors in 
the fight with the ‘‘ Merrimac” and “Atlanta,” 
and in the attacks on the defenses of Charleston 
and Mobile, but the result of a issne be- 
tween the Monitors and the English or French 


iron-clads is still a matter of speculation. We |. 


will, however, venture the prediction, that, in 
case of an encounter, if the ‘‘Huascar” be 
handled with ordinary skill, she will sink or 
i the “‘Numancia” in 30 minutes. Such 
a result would demonstrate to the Emperor of 


which he has expended in building up an im- 
mense iron-clad navy have been utterly 
wasted. 

The Peruvian iron-clads left’ Brest a month 
and a half ago, and ought now to be not far 
from the theatre of action. They will give the 
allies a considerable preponderance of force, 
and if they strike swiftly, may annihilate the 
Spanish squadron before reinforcements can. 


reach it. Much stirring news is to come for- the 


ward from the South-Pacific within a very 
short period. 


“Unfriendly Legislation.” 
A FEw weeks ago we published, with some 
comments of our own, two sections from the 
‘*New Revenue Law” of Alabama, as follows: 


12. To sell, or for sale, for one , atany 
an. 





one place, any or illustrated or 

mon paper, pestodionl, magazine, 

po efor Ff Stat, and notin a forean country, 
vend same on streets, boats 

road cars, fifty dollars. erie - 


“13, SOE Taree dope Be ene year, in ony oy, 
cal, or magazine, not incteding 1 Soceliea tae 
in the preceding paragraph, ten dollars.” 

The animus of this legislation is obvious 
enough, and we do not need the information 
on this point tendered to us by the Mont- 
gomery Mail, which says: ‘‘There can be no 
doubt that the Legislature intended unfriendly 
legislation to the pictorial papers published in 
the North.” It will no doubt please the wise 


out of periodicals, the newsdealers, in pro- 
portion to capital invested and labor employed, 
make by far the largest share. The ‘“un- 
friendly legislation” of Alabama, therefore, 


citizens than to the publishers and venders 
of periodicals in the North. In fact, it will 
effectually break up their business, for the sale 
the very wretched periodical literature of 
Alabama would hardly keep a single newsdealer 


g 


- | alive. 


Besides, the class who have sufficient culti- 





of the “‘ Warrior ” and others, carrying a heavy 


will be more unfriendly to this claes of its | {" 


the British Parliament. other proposi- 


Pror..Tayton Lewis, in a recent essay, thus 
vindicates and defines the right of suffrage : 


and logical statement of the Oo man 
has a natural it to be a voter without qualifications 
or 8; every man in a Repu 





A year ago the war against the Union was 
practically ended by the defeat and surrender of 
Lee. The rebellious States have, however, since 


insurrection at an end, and the civil 
authority restored in the lately rebel States. It is 
to be hoped their cchduct will justify the Presi- 
dent’s judgment, and not confirm the fears of 
some of the wisest and best of cur statesmen. 





Tue “‘ Opera Ball,” at the Academy of Music, on 
the night of the 5th, was one of the most success- 
ful ever known in the metropolis. The request 
was made by the managers, that 


trance, 
Up to the its of epic clamber, 
all the on of romance 
Be by the femme-de-chambre.” 


Accordingly, the room was decked with hun- 
dreds arrayed in the most brilliant and becoming 
costumes, intermingled with others in military 
and naval uniforms : 

“ Sultans, Turks, with Sultanas, 
Rebeccas, a g& 
Circassian slaves, whom Love would pay 
Half his maternal realms to ransom; 
Young nuns, whose chief religion lay 
ms. S ing most mee eed 3 
With bate from the arcade-ian shades.” 


iss peasants, 
of the Court of Louis XIV., vivandiéres, Floras, 
were mixed the lords of the creation, equipped as 
Turks, Greeks, Spaniards, Portuguese, South 





Mr. Lows, one of the editors of the London 
Times, is a member of the British Honse of Com- 
mons. In a recent speech on the Reform Bill, he 
gave this country the following flattering notice : 


“Is it the result of our experience, looking at America 
and at the democratic institutions there, whatever 
merits they may have, that the people are jealous of the 
moral character of their representatives? Did you ever 
hear of 2 man who was ostracized from public life in 

* consequence of his aan ne 

murder, a a , or anytbing of t kind? 

= ont la ) which would not 

for an instant in d are passed by 

without notice in America. For however impetuous 

and im democratic constituencies may be of the 

acta ot members, in matters where their prejudices 

are affected, they are singularly loose in their conduct 
in other respeets.”” 





WaAsuInaton seems to have thought it wise, in 
some cases, to try to regulate and control evil 
habits, when it was ¢ound impossible to eradicate 
them. Thus, in a contract with his gardener, 
Philip Bater, made in 1787, who, it seems, had a 


“4 times were on Christmas, when 
he was to have four dollars, “with which he may 
get drunk four days and: four nights ; two dollars 
at Easter, to effect the same purpose ; two dollars 
at Whiteuntide, fo be drunk two days ; a dram in 


| the morning, and a drink of grog at dinner, at 


World's Fair in Paris, is to be a grand restaurant, 
or rathér series of restaurants, each one to repre- 
sent the cuisine of a different nationality, and in 
which the servants shall have the distinct cos- 


tain, from the fact, that it will be under the direc- 
tion of that eminent caterer and sound gastrono- 
mist, Qol. J. M. Sanderson. 


Tas London Saturday Review is at last com- 
Pp eenlo eidites the iden, i 1 an well freaky torna: 
fess at 





dislike the ides, it is as well frankly to con- 
once that America and American institu- 








tions exercise some little, and are likely yet to 


fr 


Amona the features at the proposed Great | fcky. 


exercise a greater, influence on the manners and 

habits and tone of mind in this country. The 

Americans often pretend to imitate the French ; 

the French, in some respects, imitate the Eng- 

lish ; and in order to complete the cycle of imita- 

tion, many Englishmen are inclined to imitate the 
lericans.” 

Maz. REPRESENTATIVE DaxxrnG, of this city, hag 
introduced a very important bill in Congress, 
regulating the carriage of passengers in steam- 
ships and other vessels. It prescribes the num- 
ber of passengers which may be lawfully taken om 
board any such ship or vessel, exclusive of the 
bona fide first-class cabin passengers ; and assigns 
to each passenger in the upper between-decks, 110 
cubic feet of space, in lower betweeu-decks, 120 
cubic fect. For every passenger assigned to » 
place, or brouzit therein, in excess of the proper 
number, the master or other person in command 
of the vessel, is to be subject, on conviction, to 
the fines and penalties provided, viz: $50, and 
may, also, at the discretion of the Judge, be im~- 
prisoned for a period not exceeding six months. 

A sury in Lon‘ion has given a verdict for $22,500 
to Rev. Mr. Eland and wife, who were severely in- 
jured in the recent railroad accident at Staple- 
hurst. A jury of Long Island has also given & 
verdict of $5,000 to a gentleman who was lately 
injured in a collision on the Long Island road. 
The claim was resisted on the ground that he 
was standing outside the car, on the platform 
when the “ accident” occurred, against the rules 
of the rodd. He showed, however, that he was 
compelled to stand there for waut of room inside. 





An Anti-Slavery Society has been organized in 
Cuba, entitled an ‘‘ Association Against the Slave 
Trade, under the sanction of the superior govern- 
ment of the Island of Ouba, dated the 26th of 
October, 1865.” 

A story is told of a rather loud applauder of the 
President’s veto of the Freedman’s Bureau Bill, 
who, when asked for the reasons of his approval, 
replied : 

“*Cause Congress wanted to 


down South a bureau, while 
got none.” 


ve every damn nigger 
the white folks haint 





Tue Times, inan article on “‘ Restaurant Life in 
New York,” estimates that not much short of 
200,000 people (95 per cent. of them of the male 
sex) eat daily in our city dining-saloons—100,000 
taking one meal each per diem in these gregarious 
resorts, and 100,000 living (in this sense) in them 
entirely. 





TOWN COSSIP. 

Last week we made some remarks upon the 
subject of street-beggars and crossing-sweepers. We 
are not so vain as to suppose that anything we could 
have said has brought forth the order, but it is certainly 
a remarkable coincidence that Mr. Kennedy has issued 


ing the crossings. At first glanee this may seem hard, 
from the fact that there are times when these little 
crossing-sweepers are a useful institution; but when we 
take the whole matter, and really consider it, the result 
we arrive at is, that it is an annoyance of the worst 
kind, and that we would rather submit to dirty shees 
than have them kept clean at the expense of being 
obliged to fight off a horde of little barefgots, who ex- 
pect to tax us in all weathers and at all times, espe- 
cially at the most inconvenient times, and exact from us 
an amount of money, insignificant in itself, but impor- 
tant from the inconvenience of its giving, and from the 
fact that it is simply assisting them on the road to 
shame and disgrace. 

In these columns we have two or three times discussed 


the subject of high rents and the over-crowding of the 
city. It is exhaustible subject, and every hour 
there is € new turns up in connection with 
the matterPhe first phase of it, is the great immigration 


large per cent. of her people, and as a result, they come 
here; and this, coupled with the desire of the people of 
other couutries to avail themselves of the great sdvan- 
tages of coming to this country, acts as a serious detri- 


landed at port month num- 
ber 1,105 in excess of the time im 1864, whén there 
was considered an immense immizration, and 8,839 more 
than arrived last year in March. The total for the three 
snomtne of Sis yeas SS 50,058; Sur ho came late leas guar 
it wae 13,956, and for 25,475. And this is but 
indicative of what may be during the 

and summer if the press 

reports from other side of the Ailautic may be 
credited, Of this number (16,010,) 7,623, or more than 
one half, remained in this city and State, and the 
the country. 
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. gorgeous in diamonds, silks and laces, but 
tacking the first element that makes the Arion or its 
fellow bal)s the jolly places they are. The tickets were 
said to be limited, and we believe were so, as the 
crowd was not uncomfortable, and there was moving 
room. The boxes were filled, but the floor gave room 
for dan . The music was fine, the masks were few, 
the fun Jew-rious, the costumes not original, but 
good; and last, though not least, the decorations, or 
caricatures, by Nast, were good. Altogether it was far 
from a failure; and saying that, atter all the brilliant 
affairs of this season, is saying as much as the most 
unreasonable person can expect. 

And then there is the masquerade and fancy ball 
to his friends, on the evening of the 2d 


inst., at Hall. It is perhaps hardly necessary to 
speak of an that Harrison would do in that way 
especially; we know that his experience and taste 


must make a success, and a success it was unequivo- 
. There were just enough people there to com- 
fortably fill the hall without crowding; and the - 
tions, as printed on the invitations, kept the affair 

& mere surplus of men who not dance, but 
content themselves, as in the case of most balls, with 
coming, minus ladies, and stan about the rooms, 

out the value of their tickete in . 
A ball, though not a local one, wo 
was at Baltimore, on Wednesday, the 4th. 
announced as ‘A Brilliant Carnival, imitative of a Bal 
Masque at the Grand Opera House in Paris,” and was 
given at the Front Street Theatre. The thing was a 
novelty for Baltimore, and, as a matter of course, 
b t ther all the elite, as well as the demi-monde, 
and was a decided success. 

Among the ay worth visiting just now, we desire 
to notice the Fair held by the ladies of St. Ann’s 
Church, at the Cooper tute. It commenced on the 
2d inst., and is to continue till the 15th. The manage- 
ment is under the direction of Mrs. Mortimer Living- 

As an art item worthy of mention, Constant Meyer 
has finished his two portraits of the Lieutenant-Gen- 
erals, Scott and Grant, and they are open for exhibition 
at Gurney’s Gallery, No. 707 Broadway. They are life- 
size, and, as works of art, highly coramendable, though 


He 


i 


sb through that art, the unmistakable stamp of 
the photograph. That of Grant conveys the 
of man we have yet seen, though its give 
but acast-iron idea of the original. . 

At the theatres this week, there have been some 
novelties. At the Olympic, Dumas’ “‘Three Guards- 
men,” has been ve 


beautifully produced, with 
Madame Methua Scheller, a very lady and a 
good actress, as Anne of Austria, and Mrs. Wood as 
Constance, in whick she 8 a romanza composed by 
herself, entitled, “I joved him at First Sight.’ 

At Lucy Rushton’s, “ Valiant Valentine” is making 
rather more of a success than it promised at first. The 
last scene is beautiful and worth going to see, even 
the piece had no other merit. 

week we shall lose Lucille Western, who has so 
wou her way to the favor of New York, that she will be 
really missed. She deserts Wood's Theatre on the 14th, 
=< the 16th a at Boston in “‘ East gl 
though not least, we must speak 
Academy of Music and its presiding genius, Maretzek. 
So has he gone on in his successes, that, like a 
man, while there is everything to com- 
mend, there is nothing obtrusive to be noticed. Mar- 
etzek has shown by the success of this season, that he 
is dependent on no outside infi for his power to 
Please, but depends solely on the merits of what he 
offers. The season closes with this week, and can be | 
securely counted as the most a ever known in 
New York—both to the public an management. 

@ week will close with “‘ Norma” and “ Martha,” two 

Operas that never grow old or pall upon the music- 
appetite, * 
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EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic.—the Wheeling-(W. V.)' Intelligencer 
relates a story of a young Se er 
betrayer all over the United States for nine years, only 
meeting him once, in California, when he escaped her. 
Believing her dead, the young man recently returned 
to his native place, where he was at once confronted 

the supposed dead woman and a bright-eyed 
of nine years, and the strong arm of the law having 
been in the was compelled to make 
restitution as much as possible by pastas Sow 
whom he had so territly wronged, and who followed 
Indez says he never 








him half across a continent. 
had the eptit of the age mor 
e 
4 oe & age more forcibly forced on his 


him, and bawled out, at the top of his | 
on Jy B-a-(ba)-k-o-r-(ker) Baker!” The attitude—the 
the thing was done, was too ridiculous to make it 
— gh = pending th an admiring | 
mile, ssed on—in wonderment over the change of 
timen, and the revolution of events! ai 
| 





te an 
louse on 


discussion in the 


—— There was 
Pennsylvania lower esday, on a bill dis- 
One member calls another | 


deserters. 
_ Member “a liar!” and the other member calls him, in | 


voice-—the expression of the eye, with which | 





—t- ho wn Sana tw 4 ago serve for 
queen, who was 0 = 
seven years, are located on the divid line between 
East Cam! ge Mass. They get their 


living by hi 

trout Ouaate oti ago. sees yoomes 
chariot for with apartmen er hus! 
Sod child ss well a for hereslf 


—— The New Orleatis Star describes 4 ball given in 
modistes, 


that city by the milliners and a which 

the dress of one of the dancers, caught fire. e Star 

adds: “Some of her style may be 
when it is further stated that the dress caught 
one ot the chandeliers overh 


tain fitty bed.chambers, a chapel, a 
gymnasium, a library, © accessories e 
palatial home of a Christian banker.” 

—— The Auburn (N. ¥.) Advertiser says that a son of 
Brigham Young, formerly a resident of that » 
was in town last up sundry debts of his 
father which he was anxious to liquidate, with the 
interest which had accrued during 35 years. 


— The 
—for New 


i—German musica) festival 
on tee Tock, New Jersey and Phila- 
lace this year at Providence, R. L, 
e orchestra will comprise the best 
New York and Boston talent, and the number of singers 
will be iegion. ¥ 


— Two little children, a boy and a girl, to 
Henry Bishop, a resident of Chicago, Ill., while playing 
with ph s, recently, were seen to have them in 


their mo su poison from the cards they 
injure that =e died, and the girl’s life is 
da 


Carolina papers are full of statements 
tations in that section are 
by Northerners. A Jersey- 
es pure 1,200 acres in Wadesboro’, 
N. C., at a A New York are on 
the point of ing 10,000 acres in the same ite, on 
which they will settle English Emigrants. 
—— There are 1,100 blacks atte school in Rich- 
mond, and in the largest the teacher reads the proceed- 
3s of Congress every night, thus keeping the school 
informed on the news of the day. 
e Cincinnati Price Current foots up the pork 
king in the West for the season at 1,830,474 hogs, 
Being 168,145 less than last year. The hogs this year 
nd tues tucaeuaes etm eae 
301,236 hogs. 


is largely on the increase. 
this oe Se 


— Emigration 
ber of arrivals at 
an increase of 17,717 over the corresponding month 
last year. 


F e—English engineers have recently been in 
Min yt yf 
and measurements made on 


engineering blem ; 
cited in am Ry of the bility of the scheme. 


— In the cafés and other houses of entertainment 
in Parise there are 27,711 public billiard-tables, some 


single houses as many as 30 tables. The esti- 
otnbod unmanh receipts freun those ta $20,008,000. 


— The Swiss Government has just decided that 
throughout the whole the tree exercise 
shall be granted to all Chrisitian bodies. 


ES 


ax== & performed a 
peri feat. A child, aged seven years, while playing 
with his brother, aged 12 months, placed over his head 
an iron band simaiiar to that used tor the hubs of cart- 
wheels. The child’s ueck began to swell, and wher the 


. The num- |’ 














Thy Harp shall wake her tones now dead, 
Ireland, my Ireland! 
Thy sons will own the land they tread, 
Or else be numbereG with the dead— 
Oh! Erin, now lift up thy head! 
Ireland, my Ireland! 
The music, with the rhymes, such as they are, is pnb- 
lished by Pond, 547 Broadway, and ought to be in the 
hands of the wearers of ‘‘ the Green.” 








MEXICAN AND FRENCH 
GUERRILLAS. 


A Mextrcan correspondent of the Tribune 
tells us the following stirring story, which proves hor- 
ribly the deadly animosity of the Mexican masses 
against their French invaders, and, if it proves any- 
thing, proves the utter hopelessness of the attempt to 
impose a foreign and detested government on the Mexi- 
can people. The Mexican guerrillas are no more brutal 
or cruel than the savage Turcos who form part of the 
French forces in Mexico, and this is to be said in their 
favor, they have under their barbarism, if we so choose 
to call it, the redeeming element of patriotism. The 
murderers of Artiaga and open violators of the rules 
of civilized war will get little sympathy when their own 
inventions return to plague them. 

“Among my newly formed acquaintances, the one I 
a) jated most-was a rich baker, called Camaro, 
li between Medellin and Vera Cruz, and supplying 
both cities with bread and crackers. He had four 
daughters, Rosita, Pepita, Josephine, and Almancia, 
highly renowned for their beauty and graces. A man of 
refined tastes might have objected to some of their 
habits, such as smoking a in company of 
men, drinking aguardiente, and atstaining from wear- 
ing stockings, which are superceded among the people 
of the middle classes by a sort of loose pattaloon, tied 
above the ankle, and not always very graceful. But 
aside from these little eccentricities, Rosita, —. 
Josephine and Almancia were re attractive. ey 
danced, sang, quoted verses, played on the guitar, and 
did a thousand little things highly appreciated by men 
of taste, and especially by the French, whose verbial 
gallantry found there a noble field. Camaro, the baker, 
proud of seeing his daughters thus admired and 
courted, sacrificed himself to his pride. Con to 
the general conduct of his countrymen, exceedingly 
distrustful and intensely hostile to the ie of 


nation, he received oe invited them 
showed as Frenchy in his feel- 


Mexican partisans t system of government are 
hated more deeply its 

feeling is nd in the a 
among among 
those make professed banditti. No hate so strong 


without attacking = : _ 
ou 

a had the world a man could 

health, , & large fortune, the esteem 

ofthe French. Marshal had written him a flat- 

letter. A French cer of distinction 
asked the hand of ohe of his daughters; he 
all that could e sentiments of a father 


a deeper purple; their long 
their shoulders, seemed impreg- 


nated in’ perfume; the magic prestige of 
their to all the strangers 
present in room; in short, we were all under an in- 
exp: ion. However, am this array of 


other persons in the > . 

“ The clock had just structwelve when a new comer, 
a ae ey unknown to all, entered the room. 
He hands with my correspondent, and then going 





to a lady he politely invited her to dance. He had made 
only a few turns, when gvery French officer began to 
shy away silently, one the other. The new-comer 
had nothing remarkable on his person; he was dressed | 
a» & civilian, in a black suit, apd wore at bis button-hole 


. eed AB ll et ———_— me. Hh. tg 
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a « t horrified to find that it | the cross of the of Honor. The dance 
Tele, Tete comaboty whe bas, petaes, teats Sie an eee foes chown, a aes poceets Cinsonseed. , Sar weae ey + ‘ed thet Mm, 4 | 
Sunes tab fan 4 ek ae aetistp etteced’ = Moboky bert.” - © | a Te, cad emeeiel tan donpenain tien of ba pened Fog Wg lights 
the « P rew, , y 
Scary on the wame business there, The trom s Be Ennis “(ato.) on horseback: | completed Sed his tak. "While one person held the legs with » smile that they would soon come back. 
like a noble fellow, offers the place to the i . of | 2nd another the head of the little one, as it lay upon ils | came indeed, but with changed and 
tenants at the same rate, but they, feeling that jenn OB Re rod, one Of | back, with the lower portion of the iron band resting | fear in their eyes, ‘The French, however, did not re- 
"t make it é and content cought hold of the horse’sbits. The girl whi upon & log, Coles fear struck at from the | turn, which seemed to increase the anxiety of all, even 
themscives by taking “half the’ size in the | U2 Bee horse, and he broke sway from her captors with | ‘ont * and ‘severed. it Y ‘ise blow! of baif an inch | of my host 
hivorhood, in the taint ho m ag She, having got out of the clutches | would have caused instant death. ‘Seeing in mz face that I was largely t 
eee etd ane (he faint hope of being able to save | of the fiends, informed the tante, who imme- we . my Oot np rey 
1 l,l paceman lets: adhe diately armed themselves with guns, and, coming to the | | —— on. the ice in sledges, took BOS uy SRE ye a 
wenene 7 described, whole * jugg: recen’ Sweden, the cortege being stranger came after 
ah eedy simply shows our business men | Ever in the Rast BF Louis culaboose.” jb the King aud Queen in The royal sledze | D7; Pave not the honor of knowing you, sir; but your 
that when the an 2 Sere, See onet 6S A ‘ that in was 50 other occupied nd vob ye * ‘in 
for their own profit, but that of thelr landlord. sare Gu bemepaper correspondent says thet in Goo'gie; | men and ladies of the court, diplomatists and high fune- | mamners and accent show me that you tne stranger in 
nection with this, which is, that people who own vacant the ladies now go visting in carts. They call them ‘Well, sir, then require of you, said he, ‘a small 
Jote are waking up, and, whatever may be the motive, | cartes de visite, and console with the thought —— The candle rat most curious apectente of the service. You know Camaro’s maghtefs; you are also 
are bu houses rapidly; so that it may be possible | that they are in the height of fashion. . ee wns & one ee ee ee , T earn, with their sunt, an lady, living 
pany I pt Ta pp Anne be “ad were : pn end J feathe an lamp by drawing a rash pith through it, when it will | and beg her to come in all “haste and take her nieces; 
the city, there will be room to bring down pg ty ey i cs eal apa ware until and give & good clear | come with her, if you can; I shall need you the whole 
exorbitant rents, and give the poorer part of oUF popu | nine fon sileratus ind mixing up seme bread with it, of | Heht for or other evening,’ edded he, with an air of suthority he had not 
lation breathing-room. All we can say to our! which they and were killed. The strychnine was Se an J meee as see you again; 
a ail sminai-te, sottation 1s Reva Se Seas come Ua 2 SRS Sts. tonne tr wild NEW MUSIC. «Phe air and manners is man were altogether 80 
time thrown away. The trouble is a want | animals. It had been carelessly placed upon a shelf. la i Pog a Se al ‘ distinguished and so , there was such an 
of ; and until that is rectified it will be useless Tue latest ‘‘ novelty” in music is a ‘‘ Fenian | earnestness in his language and look, that I was about 
to agitate or denounce lan 8. —— The hospital records just seted up, show the Song,” modelled on the late rebel caucion, “My Mary- | to leave the room, when he added: ‘ Take this with you, 
Though perhaps not a subject for discussion in this | &20rmous of 268,000 Union. so toners | ed” ‘ Se will be arrested,’ (putting in my band a 
column, yet we are glad to congratulate all those who died on and in b tals, during the war to and entitled “IRELAMD, ur InstaxD.” The wri with red ink, but fectly unintelligible 
have been Ag yi} ’s service on the | ress the rebellion, not including those who died at | music, we take it, is the same, bat what the country to me); ‘show this to the men who will sak you ques- 
framing of & bill, which will give all those who shall homes of lingering disease contracted in the ser- | parsons call “the words of the psalm ” are notall the for you will need it, I am sure.’ 
have lost the sight of both eyes, or who shall have lost | Vice Add the rebels killed, and the amount would | game. ‘They run in this wise: “ had I stepped into the street before a man. 
both hands, or rmanenily and totally disabled more than double those figures. hidden a tree, arrested me. ‘No one is allowed 
in the same, in the military or naval service, and in the L to go out from this po we na Ce 
at oS ea cee "Thy ons ro re yn, ak is bee ca 
; circumstances, . t 
peg ARK FY othe = Sones oe te | the +t; pon ow Adhd, poh en ame Sioa can on, sir.’ 
shall be entitled to a pension of $20 8 month; and Aven md Raginsd’s seiteh aim, T hurried (2 the house of the lady, and in balf an’ hour 
all persons who, under like shall To at thy hist to her fame, came back with her. — 
have lost one hand, or one foot, or been and Ob, Léberty this reclaim The bal] was at an end. the fae ayes. Oey 
pension of $15 per ity "This > Saleen +} _v dt bendy «hae mf Eon and them iu 
hailed many thousand heroes through u. your how again.’ Then 
b yn d yh On dui Pm yf yh thf WR - ‘The ball is at 
Among the things we desire to notice this week are are eo an end, ladies and gentiemen; you are st liberty to £0 
‘two balls, each a tancy dress and ‘ The first Crouched | upon thy breast most fair ‘ so my 
Sper, Sal areng 2 Thar, eas yr ary a a 
inst., at the Academy of Music. “For s long tisse if was With Taberty. thas then cheaide cheres until a ¢ implicating the life 
ein’ of x cans ay Sa courage now! God hears thy prayer! all the ladies had left, the men inn roto 
his efforts that were. h to frighten 2 Ireland, my Ireland ! 4 by a sentinel placed at the door. 
from the saat hepes 6 enjoymnetit-tr how amm ‘ “We went down the street. Two horses, held by 
anything be enjoyable when it is so confoundedly = -™ pg 4 — in - nd = pe 
genteel ?—a suspicion that was carried out; No more shall foes thy shamrock tread, ir,’ said the er, me the favor @ one 
for, as it turned out, it was only a g of fash'‘on- Ireland, my Ireland! ose horses and ride with me down to Camaro’s - 
able people—ultra-fashionable—who came beau I desire you to be the witness of a so sh 


The invitation, I know, is not pleasant, But 
you are here, you told me, for your instruction. You 
wish to know the manners, tion of 
this people. Here is an admirable opportunity for you 
to satisfy your taste. Beside, I am a tittle egotistical, I 
confess, in you. I am a Frenchman, and as 
tuch, I labor er the disadvantage of seeing all my 

distrusted by the native Mexicans. You, as am 

American and a friend, have a double right to their con- 

fidence. Please, then, favor me with your company; I 

will detain you but a couple of hours, after which you 
be free to go where you please.’ 

“We galloped off, attended by the two chasseurs, 
over the embankment, along which the railroad is con- 
structed. So luxuriant is the vegetation in this country, 
that the road is covered over with ——— and looks 
like an immense bower. Nothing would have been 
easier than to fire unseen through the dense shade of 

een which concea’ 1 ws from: the light of the world. 

communicated this apprehension to my new acquaint- 
ance, who told me that there was no danger of that aind 
‘The colorado,’ said he, ‘2*« scound 
protec us.” As we were 
galloping at all speed, we saw sliding gently a) the 
edges, or gliding through the branches, huge ows, 
which I judged to be these colorado, An hour after- 
during which we exchanged but a few words, we 
reached the baker’s establishment, a large square build- 
and occupying a conspicuous 

position upon the road. 


«“ When we alighted, the room was full ot men, whom, 
from their costume, I recognized as soldiers of the 
counter: , commanded by Col..Dupin. Some 
of them I had meta couple of hours ago in the ball- 
room; others were unknown to me. They had all 
gathered around a large bread-pao, to which, on my 
entrance, I was hurried by my companion, who was 
holding me by the arm. But by what horror [ was 
struck when @ nearer, I saw, lying on the 
floor, the less bodies of the baker and his four 
assistants and boy. ‘This is not all,’ said p? copi- 
panion; and taking me to the , he showed me the 
blood of the victims mixed with flour into four loaves, 
with the name of Rosita, Pepita, Josephine and Alman- 
ica, written on one with the point of aknife. The 
heads were hung up in the rooms by the hair, and most 
horrible to look at. 

“*Abhorrence, indignation and anger seized me at 
this fearful I immediately o: my ser- 


vices to help capuure the assassins. g me to 
the door, my companion showed me, dangling from the 
next tree, the of three fellows, accomplices of the 


crime, who had just been caught. ‘Th 


late, and 47 of them have 
unprepared for their coming. § of 
the way they would take this evening, but I knew 
enough to convince me that the baker was exposed to 
their hate. I would never have, however, ima;ined 


them ca; of so brutal a cruelty, of so monstrous a 
crime. sentinel who occupies the post near this 
buil was stabbed by the guerrillas before could 


himself behind a pile of.kindling wood, and who rushed 
over to Medellin as soon as banditti had left. He 
told me also that he heard they had received 


of 

sent me as a butcher, a monster of cruelty, reeking with 
blood, and implacable in his vengeance. I have no 
answer to give to such eS ng ee 
when I know them to be really Ity, if 1 burn 
ranches and villages, it is in seif-def , and because I 


ber, 
back, and we have to exercise the greatest 


avoid surprises and to free the highways of robbers and 
assassins.” 





= 





Poetry, Lyrical, Narrative and Satirical of 
the Civil War, by Richard Grant White, is Fy pab- 
lished by the American News Company. is is an 
admirable collection, in which every home will find 
leisure to gleam some favorite recollection. It is full of 
life, and characteristic ot the excitement of the times, 
and is, moreover, a book which stands as an in 
monument by itself. 
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HOBOKEN RIDING CLUB, EIDING THE “‘ JEU DF BARR=,” OF 


RIDING THE “‘JEU DE BARRE” 
At the Hoboken Riding Club. 


Saturpay, the 24th of March, was the 
anniversary of the Hoboken Riding Club, an 
association formed from the elite of our German 
society about 15 years since, and composed of 
about 30 members, 

This club is the parent of aJl—or nearly all— 
the riding clubs in this vicinity, and has doie 
more to disseminate and cultivate the taste 
equestrian than all the schools of the country. 
Their place of meeting is at the riding-schvol of 
Hexamer & Walter, in Hoboken, who are cele- 
brated not only as teachers of riding, but as 
trainers and keepers of saddle-horses. 

The point we illustrate is the «Jeu de Barre;”’ 
or, properly translated, “Catch Play.” It is 
ridden by three gentlemen, each having a bow of 
ribbon on his left shoulder. The point is for two 
of the riders to capture the bow from the shoulder 
of the third, after an understood signal is given. 
This must be done only with the right hand 
reaching to the left. For the sca«nplishment of 
this end two minutes is allowed; and ¥, at the 
end ot that time, it is not done, the rider that 
atill possesses bis bow is proclaimed victor, 

To ride this successfully requires an amount 
of equestrian dexterity that cannot be well under- 
stood until tried. 

The festival of the 24th was ridden by 16 mem- 
bers, dressed in dark frock coats, white buckskin 
pants, and cavalier boots. They went through 
all the exercises of the menagé, quadrilles, 
waltzes, gallops, jumping hurdles, etc.; the 
crowning act being that of the “Jeu de Barre,’’ 
that being the first time of its doing in this 
country. In it the good rider, as in the jousts of 
old, shows his nerve, his youth and his skill. It 
was well done, 

These clubs should be extended; and we can 
only recommend our readers to see the riding of 
the Hoboken Riding Club, and build on its 
model. 


MISS LUCILLE WESTERN. 


Amone the most notable instances of 
self-made women, we know of none who have « 
more legitimate claim to the title than Mies 
Lucille Western, the popular actress—of whom 
we present our readers a fine portrait— now 
on the topmost wave of popular favor, and whose 
career has heen marked, in a wonderful degrée, 
by those qualities, which command, as well as 
deserve success. 

She has risen to her present position by dint of 
her own exertion. Without powerful friends; 
with little or mo encouragement in her early 
career ; blessed with no fostering and guiding 
hand to direct her steps, and unsided, even, by 
what has ever been considered an essential pre- 
requisite to the difficult and arduous profession 
she has followed—a thorough education—she has 
gone on, step by step—her motto, “‘ Excelsior /””"— 
until to-day she finds herself a recognized artiste, 
® popular favorite, and s woman of large intel- 
lectuality, capable of grasping the most difficult 
characters in dramatic art, and of comprehending 


LUCILLE WESTERN, IN BER GREAT CHARACTER OF CYNTHIA, IN ‘‘ THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST. ,; 
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with subtle instinct, and portraying with won- 
drous power, every passion which can move the 
human soul. 

Miss Western was born in the city of New 
Orleans, La., on the “ glorious ’’ 8th of January, 
1843, so that she is at this time about 23 years of 
age. 

Her father was a well-known comedian, Mr. 
George Western, a capital delineator of ‘‘ Yankee” 
and eccentric characters, and who was at one 
time exceedingly popular with the habitué o 
Barnum’s Museum, in this city. He died sever 
years ago, while still a young man, and in the 
height of his popularity, leaving his children» 
the care of their mother, who was also an actress 
of considerable celebrity—Mrs. Jane Westert— 
and who still lives, and is now one of the favorites 
of the Boston Museum, where she has beet 
engaged since the death of her second husbani, 
Mr. Wm. B. English. 

The subject of our sketch, Lucille, faced the 
footlights early in life as Cora’s Child, 2 
“Pizarro,” and occasionally played childres'’s 
parts at the Boston Museum. Her first regulst 
engagement was with the Ravels, as a dansut 
and singer: and her first essay in more importalt 
business was made at the National Theatre, 2 
Boston, at the time when her stepfather, Wm. 3. 
English, became manager of that establishmelt 
Here she remained for two seasons, playidg * 
succession of highly “sensational” parts; a0 
through the attractions of her youth, best, 
verve and dash, and the strong evidences she 
of that latent talent, which has since been 
remarkably developed, became a great lo 
favorite. 

When the National Theatre passed into othe 
hands, Mr. English made a tour through te 
principal cities of the United States, accompaziet 
by Lucille, who played tre same “ sensati 
parts which had made her so great a fav 
Boston. The tour was eminently success!w; 
youthful comedienne became the pet of 
public wherever she appeared. But she #™ 
began to display a marked degree of dissst 
tion with the line of parts and the ch 
the pieces in which she had till then ex 
appeared. ? ; 
About this time Mr. English died, and i2 we 
Lucille was engaged for a short period # s 
Holliday Street Theatre, in Baltimore. Here, for 
the first time, her talents had full scope. 
longer trammeled by the light and {rv 
parts in which she had been compelled t 
her remarkable genius took a higher flight. 

She made her first appearance as Cynthis, 
Buckstone’s melo-drama of the ‘“‘ Flowers ® *" 
Forest,” and created # decided sensation by »* 
forcible and artistic impersonation of the ¥™ 
loving, yet revengeful gipsy girl. Those 
had seen her as the gay, frivolous, and tbo 
less soubretie, or romp, were surprised to se¢ b 
evince the power of portraying ‘he dee 
emotions of the heart; and those to wh ~ 
had proved but a pretty toy in her lighter © ee 
now gazed upon her with sdmiration, and fom 
that she could make them weep as well as ¥Te™ 
their cheeks with smiles. 

To follow Miss Western through her differe® 
triumphs in each character, as she bas ee 
up, would be simply repeating a history thst 
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;he world knows. It is enough to say that upon each 
she has stamped her individuality, and that thousands 
every night endorse her great talent 


Lucille Western is at present performing ‘‘ East 
Lynne” at Wood’s New Theatre in Broadway, and will 
shortly appear at another west-side house in a new 
piece, written expressly for her by John Brougham, 
which is said to be the master-piece of that popular 
dramatist, the dresses and decorations of which are now 
being manufactured in Paris. 








A HISTORICAL MYSTERY. 


WE translate the following from the French 
of Musnier Desclozeaux, editor of the ‘‘ Memoirs of the 
Count de Real”’: 





Not long after the peace of Tilsitt, Caulaincourt, Duke 
of Vicenza, was dispatched as the French Ambassador | 
to the court of Russia. The Emperor Napoleon, who | 
lost no means of rendering the establishments of his 
diplomatic corps as complete as possible, gave Mile. 
Bourgoin, one of the most handsome and talented ac- 
tresses of the Paris stage, a year’s leave of absence, with 
permission to go to St. Petersburg and play at the 
French theatre built there by the Emperor Paul. 

Mile. Bourgoin left France with warm recom- 
mendations to several of the Russian nobility, and an 
especial introduction to the French Ambassador. 

She made her debut at the court the:tre; her beauty 
attracted the notice of the Emperor Alexander, who 
already knew of her by hearsay. She wished nothing 
better. She was sent for to the palace, but before going 
thither she had a private conversation with Caulain- 
court, who gave her an idea of the part she was to enact 
before Alexander; but it is seldom that a pretty woman, 
and, above all, when she is going to have an interview 
with a prince, can understand her part, and the sequel 
will prove that the Duke of Vicenza had not foreseen all 
that might occur. 

After a few words of commonplace, the Emperor con- 
tinued, in a more serious tone: 

“ne the Emperor Napoleon popular in France?” 

aid he. 





SCENES IN ICEZAND. 
































ISLAND OF BOILING SPRINGS IN THE RIVER HVITA, NEAR BEYKHOLT, 














Oh, yes! but there is one thing which has cost him 
the -will of a number, and that was the assassin- 
ation of the Duc d’Enghiea.” 

The word assassination always produced an ill effect 
upon Alexander. Mademoiselle Bourgoin noticed him 
hange color suddenly, and then frown, and wishing to 
repair her error, she continued: 

“But it was not his fault, but the work of a lot of 
wretches who continually surrounded him, and from 
whose influence he is every day endeavoring to free 
himeelf.”’ 

The uneasiness of the Emperor could no longer be 
concealed; his bad humor showed itself so forcibly, 
that the young lady could do no more than bow herself 
out of the presence. 

The Duke of Vicenza had stipulated that she should 
call upon him immediately after her visit to Alexander, 
and there she went. 

‘How did the Emperor receive you?” asked the 
Duke 





“Very kindly at first, afterward hot so well,’’ she 
replied. 

“Ah! What did you say to him?’ 

“He wanted to know if the Emperor Napoléon was 
well liked in France.” 

“And you answered affirmatively ?”’ 

“Oh, yes! Isaid that they liked the Emperor Na+ 

m very much, but that the assassination of the 
uc Some had alienated the good-will of many 


ty — that when—?”’ 
, yes! and ht away he changed color, butjI 
fixed it ail right.” ” ’ ' 

“ And how ?” 

**I said it was not the Emperor’s fault, but that of a 
lot of scoundrels who continually surrounded him.” 

Caulaincourt reflected. Then he replied: 

** Mademoiselle Bourgoin, your stay here will not be 
as long as you had supposed; your leave of absence is 
revoked, and you will arrange matters for your de- 
parture, which takes place to-morrow. You may go.” 

Mademoiselle Bourgoin waited a long time for an ex- 
planation of the affair, as she dared not relate the cir- 
cumstances to any one. Alexander saw her again at 
Paris in 1814, and perhaps he gave her the solution of 
the mystery. 


o-~ 


— 





THE OROEFA YOKULL, FROM THE SEA, ICELAND. 
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AFTER. 
BY ELEANOR PEROY. 


One keen pang and all was over— 
Just hear that robin sing 

Out there in the purple clover— 
Yes, she gave me back my ring, 


And the package of my letters, 
While her lip put on a sneer, 
**She was weary of her fetters,” 
And the rest I did not hear. 


Well—’tis better I should know it— 
I have dreamed but idle dreams, 
For the years to come would show it, 

And she is not what she seems. 


Strange! the sunlight is so shaded, 
And its life and warmth are gone ; 

But the flowers are still unfaded, 
And the summer birds sing on. 


And what is it that I miss so? 
I can scarcely understand. 
Why weep o’er this curl I kiss so, 
Lying golden in my hand? 


And what is it that is paining 
All my being through and through, 
As if autumn rains were raining, 
Where should fall the summer dew ? 


I shall miss her sweet voice ringing 
In the ballads quaint and gay, 

That she was so fond of singing, 
When the gloaming folded gray. 


Well—the thrust was deep but rapid, 
And the keenest pain is past. 

She is fair, and false, and vapid— 
But I loved her to the last. 








THROUGH A VEIL. 


CHAPTER I. 


“No, Em, I haven’t a headache ; but I suppose 
Iam tired out, and that makes me a little low- 
spirited.” 

** Sophie Daniels staid too long.” 

“She had so much to say. Ours are gossiping 
times just now. ‘The tableaux have brought so 
many people together, that it seems like living in 
one house. I must sayI shall be glad when it is 
all over, and we can go back to our quict way of 
life.” 

Here the troubled, lovely face was hidden, 
and it seemed as if Daisy had begun to cry. 
Em did not ask a question, but busied herself 
with folding up parts of a festal dress, scat- 
tered about the room, and while passing Daisy, 
to put them in the basket waiting to receive 
them, stooped and kissed her. 

** That isn’t all, I’m sure ; is it ?” 

‘Oh, Em,” said Daisy, raising her head, ‘‘ you 
will have it all. Sophie told me she had seen their 
cousin in New York, He has returned to America, 
and is about to enter the service. Isn’t it silly in 
me to care!” exclaimed Daisy, with a curious 
change in her tone, ‘Shouldn’t you think these 
two silent years would have conjured away regret, 
if not remembrance? Of what wonderful stuff 
are we made, Em!” 

* We live by admiration, hope and love,” answer- 
ed the other. “I never rightly understood this 
matter—of course I could never ask you; but, 
now you have spoken of it, will it be too hard?” 

“It will show you what a baby I am, Em, to 
care about anybody who cares plainly nothing for 
me, And yet I know he did care for me once, or 
else the past would not have such power over me. 
But it was only an emotion in him. Before you 
came here, we were constantly together. I thought 
of nothing else then; but he had not declared 
himself a lover in those terms accepted by the 
world. We were kept to each other, and events 
hastened. He used to seem under a spell—so was 
I, but managed to hide my feelings better than 
he. It was just before tea-time, one night—I was 
going to a party, where I expected to meet him— 
and was sitting in a dressing-gown for convenience, 
Aunt Deborah was just then receiving the attentions 
of Dr. Ludlow—who didn’t propose after all, as 
it proved—and was in the drawing-room, enter- 
taining her admirer. She told my visitor that I 
was engaged, when he sent up his card by the 
servant, with a line or two in hasty writing : ‘ Miss 
Darrow, give me a moment ; I cannot go away for 
months and not see you. My father diced last 
night. Yours.’ Iwent down. He met me, pale 
and as troubled as possible. He seemed to think 
and act as if in great pain. He would not sit down, 
but told me in a few words of his father. 

** *) believe,’ said he, slowly letting his eyes rest 
on me in a dreamy sort of way, ‘ that I have been 
in the land of the lotus-eaters with you. As soon 
as I can write, you will hear from me. Trust me 
till then, Dafsy.’ 

** He had never called me ‘Daisy’ before—he 
seemed to forget himself now. He said ‘ Good- 
by!’ in the same dreamy way, then turned back 
to ask for the geranium-leaf I twisted in my 
fingers. That was two years ago. After his 
father’s faneral was over and the affairs arranged, 
he went abroad. Now he is home.” 

** And you never had a letter from him?” 

“T never received the least sign. I used to 
think and think, until every feeling dicd out in 
me. Then the occupations of this war-time came 
to crowd my useless fancies out of sight. It was 
nothing I could help, you know. To-night—just 
to-night—I feel indeed like ‘ taking the veil,’ but 
J eball got over it.” 

Here Daisy took the comb from her beautiful 
bair, letting the heavy braids fall, and began to 
thread them with her fingers. 


Aunt Deborah highly disapproved of this show | 


of young and pretty girls in tableaux. Daisy, her 


shake off the stiff title, and who as a baby called 
herself by the flowery name, defended her corps. 

They were well chaperoned, and in most excel- 
lent company, working for an excellent cause. 

‘* A great deal better to give the money directly, 
without all this fuss.” 

** Few people are, like you, Aunt Deborah, will- 
ling to give, without getting anything in return, 
but the consciousness of a good action. We are 
basely appealing to lower motives, but we are 
going to get a pocket-full of money for the 
soldiers.” 

Aunt Deb never gave a penny in charity if she 
could help it, and even sold her old clothes. She 
was going to the tableaux because she had a deal 
of curiosity. She had been presented with a 
ticket by Mr. Blanchard, and it was likely that 
ponderous railroad president would accompany 
the party. Railroad president had come from 
New York in order to be present at this exhibition. 
Daisy had teased him. Mr. Blanchard was a 
bachelor ; Miss Deborah never saw a bachelor but 
she began to contemplate the possibility of his 
offering himself to her. Many a courtship had 
she evolved, while the unsuspecting actor in 
prospect was reading his paper and thinking of 
stocks. Her fertile fancy had imagined every 
species of declaration, but the most amusing 
device was the wedding outfit. Miss Deborah 
often spent weeks of reverie, arranging the various 
points of costume, The shopping gained piquancy, 
and her walks an object. The clerks would pull 
down, by her direction, pale lavenders, silvery 
grays, delicate fawn tints in rich silks, and Miss 
Deborah Darrow would play she was going to buy 
them for reception dresses. Of course this sort 
of thing could be prolonged indefinitely. Just 
now Miss Deborah was mentally deciding on the 
pattern of lace for the edging of a pocket-hand- 
kerchief, 

Mr. Blanchard startled her by saying : 

** Come, Miss Daisy, are you ready ?” 

**Dear me, sir,” exclaimed Miss Deborah, ‘is 
it time to go?” 

** Not for us, I hope,” answered Mr, Blanchard, 
waving his paper contemptuously. “It’s but 
half-past six; but the carriage has come for the 
little nun.” 

**T never could conceive,” murmured the lady, 
subsiding, vexed at having made a mistake, ** why 
a good sensible name like Deborah, must be nick- 
named Daisy, which is no name at all.” 





CHAPTER It, 


A xxicut in armor of silver paper came out 
from the side door under the stage boxes, and 
threaded his way through the crowded aisles of 
the densely packed hall. He stopped two or three 
times to exchange compliments with some fair 
friends, but at last reached a young man, whose 
dark, shaven face formed an odd contrast to the 
mustached and bearded men around him. 

** Champion, look here, I want you.” 

* Well,” returned the young man, lazily turning 
a pair of magnificent eyes on the Saxon counte- 
nance of his friend ; then, bursting into a laugh. 
“What a Guy you've made of yourself, Don 
Quixote.” 

“We are in an ocean of difficulty,” whispered 
his friend. ‘‘Come out here, where I can ex- 
plain—there’s a good fellow.” 

Champion followed to the narrow waiting-room, 
crowded with kings, beggars and imps, to a great 
under-room, on common days the guard-room of 
the regiment, but now, what ?—it would puzzle 
an in-looker to say. 

There stood a row of beings enveloped in white 
cloth, with faces plastered too stiff to smile, ready 
for statuary. Here were eight of Blue-Beard’s 
dead wives, with their hair done in tails, ready to 
be hung up by them, and bleeding gashes on their 
throats. One horrible young woman had man- 
aged to cover herself with blue mold. 

The knight was met by the despairing manager 
of the sixth tableau, surrounded by her company. 
She was almost in tears; her fat face quitegcarlet 
with vexation, and the bunch of bows on her fine 
cap standing straight up, like the tuft of a Polish 
rooster. 

Don’t feel so cut up, Mrs. Tweed,” said the 
consoling knight, bringing his lance to the floor.” 
**Here’s a capital Father Confessor. Champion 
will take the part. He isn’t bald, to be sure, but 
a little flour will remedy the want.” 

‘Oh, oh!” convulsively ejaculated Mrs. Tweed. 
She gave a great gulp. “Howkind you are! I 
shall never forget it of you. You see ”—to Cham- 
pion—“ Judge Halstead was to take the part of 
the priest, but he’s got a sudden fit of indigestion. 
They are giving him brandy up-stairs. The whole 
scene is upset, and it’s one of the very prettiest— 
*Taking the Veil,’—you’ve seen it on the bills. 
How those girls have worked, embroidering the 
altar-cloth, and practicing the chant?” Here she 
laid her fat hand on Champion’s arm, ‘Come 
over here ; I'll show you what you are to do.” 

Champion gave his friend in armor the whisper, 
** T'll settle this with you, considerate young man,” 
and turned to Mrs. Tweed with admirable com- 
posure. ‘You must give me full instructions, 
madam, for I haven’t the most remote idea what 
it isall about. I haven't been in America but 
two days.” 

**Oh, Mr. Champion, you know a priest’s dress— 
you have seen them at Rome ?” 

* Five hundred times, certainly.” 

“*Here’s your red gown, and your lace thing, 
and your prayer-book ; it’s a volume of Dickens, 
you see, but never mind. You are to be reading 
the service.” 

Champion invested himself in the garments, 
submitted to have a tonsure, and was presently 
ushered on the glittering stage, where the black- 
robed nuns were standing, and the censer-boy was 
burning bits of incense to pass away the time. 
He stood where he was told, held his book open, 





then watched the ranging of the nuns—six on each 
side. Some dove-like faces, but all their virgin 
| eyes bent on him, the splendid young stranger 


namesake, whose grace and dimples seemed to | who had dropped at their need trom the skies, 


The Lady Abbess stood in rigid calmness; the 
Bride cf Heaven was kneeling before her, dressed 
in her shimmering satin, with tissued fall of costly 
lace hiding her face, which was bent to her 
breast. Something in the air of this exquisite 
recumbent figure gave Champion acurious twinge. 
The nun’s prayer swelled as the curtain rose. 
He saw the thousand up-turned faces within the 
darkened amphitheatre, the stage light bluely 
shining on them, and thought of condemned spirits 
in a bottomless pit. Such wild, sad faces—such 
expressions of horror, and crime and care, as 
Champion thought he saw by the weird reflec- 
tion. But the deafening applause drowned the 
chant and his thought. The curtain fell on the 
first scene. Now the attendant man removes the 
veil, the vestal clasps her crucifix, and as the 
abbess lifts a tress of the superb black hair, she 
raises her eyes and meets those of the priest full 
on hers. Flushed before from excitement, she 
was now pale as snow. 

“Are you faint, Daisy?” whispered the Lady 
Abbess. ‘ Don’t spoil all now, for pity’s sake ; let 
me give you a pinch. That is perfect—don’t move 
—you are angelic—only don’t faint till the curtain 
drops, or there’ll be a scene truly.” 

* Beautiful! beautiful!” was the cry. A dead 
silence for a second or two followed the chant, 
and then the house shook from floor to ceiling. 
‘Nothing could be better than her expression. 
How agonized, yet how lovely.” 

‘** She is magnificent,” said the young men ; for 
all eyes sought the novice, the chief figure in the 
scene, The knight in armor fell at that moment 
in love. The priest put down his book, when the 
curtain shut them in, and coming to the trembling 
girl, who, gathering up her dress, is trying to look 
composed, says : 

** How do you do, Miss Darrow ?” 

She smiled faintly, and held out her hand, The 
stage was almost cleared ; Daisy moved slowly to 
a side scene, and the priest as slowly kept paco 
with her. 

“ Will Miss Darrow allow me a fair question ?” 

Daisy turned her face to him ; the curved, dark 
lashes veiled her eyes. 

**Two years ago, I wrote you an earnest. and 
honorable letter.” 

Daisy’s eyes, all dew and fire, gave one surprised, 
sorrowful, loving glance, and met his own. 

His composed manner dropped like a mask. 
** You never got it, Daisy?” was hardly the ques- 
tion he intended. 

**T never did, M1. Champion.” 

“May I write it over again? I have never 
changed, except to grow stronger in the old feel- 
ing for you.” 

There was such a pretty shyness about Datsy, 
as she half turned away, and said, in a low, croon- 
ing voice : 

** How long you have been away !” 

**Tt has been a lifetime,” answered he. 

** Look!” said one of Bluebeard’s wives, from a 
distance, “‘ there’s a priest making love to a nun ; 
isn’t it shocking ?” 

** But natural.” 

The statuary began to come on—a long sepul- 
chral procession, dragging after them lengths of 
white sheeting. A fairy, with a harp and spangled 
wings, was looking in anxiously to note their 
arrangement. 

Be-hooded and be-cloaked, little Daisy found a 
happy man with an umbrella waiting bythe door 
through which she made her exit. He put her in 
the carriage and jumped in after her. 

‘* How early will you admit me to-morrow ?” said 
he, as he bade Daisy good-night under the swing- 
ing globe in the hall. ‘ You know I have two 
years to make up.” He drew an envelope, well- 
worn, from his pocket-book, took out one of the 
enclosures and gave it to his companion. 

“ Read that to-night, Daisy ; to-morrow I will 
give and take explanations.” 

Sober-faced Em was sitting by the fire in 
Daisy’s room. She had a hot cup of tea ready for 
her, when the dodr opened ‘and a sparkling face 
showed itself. 

* You dear old thing, are you waiting for me?” 

“Ofcourse Iam. Daisy, is it possible! What 
has happened to you?” 

** Fairy things,” said Daisy, with a laugh and a 
cry in her voice. ‘‘ Guess,” 

** He has come ?” 

“He has come.” 

When Daisy met Champion the next day, it was 
with a curious feeling of bashful dread, born since 
the night. 

“Shall we begin with explanations?” asked the 
young gentleman, after a few preliminaries. ‘‘ How 
do you answer my letter? what is my sentence, 
Daisy ?” 

** Silence, now,” said she, turning away the face 
that was answering completely. 

Champion laughed a low, happy laugh. 

** Let me show you the answer I did get,” put- 
ting a note in her hand, and Daisy read : 

**Miss Darrow encloses his note to Mr. Cham- 
pion, feeling sure that, on mature consideration, 
he would wish to have the production in his own 
possession, With many thanks for the compli- 
mentary opinion Mr. Champion expressed of her, 
Miss Darrow must beg leave to decline his over- 
tures.” 

Daisy’s eyes were as big as they could be. 

** You didn’t write that, it is evident.” 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, in a pitying, caressing, 
reproachful way, that brought Champion close to 
her. 

‘Think what I’ve been enduring. Trying to 
forget you, and never being able to get those 
strange words out of my brain. I always thought 
of your sweet face, as I saw it last. I remember 
you were going out that night, and wore a white 
woolen dressing-gown, and your hair tumbled in 
rings. Oh, if I had spoken then!” 

They were fast growing sentimental, when Daisy, 
giving another glance at the mysterious note, 
| began to laugh violently. 








**Oh, dear! oh, dear!” 


| 
| You hard-hearted little thing. It is cruel to | 


laugh at such a severe letting down. Who did 
write it, Daisy? What is it?” 

“Oh, Aunt Deborah!” exclaimed Daisy, in the 
midst of her paroxysm. 

‘* Aunt Deborah !” reiterated Champion, snatch. 
ing the note from the floor. “‘To be sure—what 
a stupid blockhead! Miss Deborah Darrow, [ 
never thought—I never have thought of but one in 
the world. And your auntie very kindly rejecteq 
me. Well, that I can endure.” 

** That accounts for the compassionate, knowing . 
way in which she has always spoken of you,” said 
Daisy, out of breath. 

“Tl tell you what,” said Champion, “she ig 
your nearest relation, isn’t she? let us go and ask 
her blessing.” 

“So we will,” said Daisy. 








IDYL OF THE NICHT. 
BY EMMA ALICE BROWNE. 


Att the sweet night that is faded and gone, 

From the blush of the eve till the break of the 
dawn, 

In a garden, with odors, and blossoms divine, 

We met in a vision, lost Angel of mine! 


Around us the night lay, starry and lone, 

With the breath of the sorrowful Autumn o’er- 
blown— 

But, Love, in our hearts bloomed a beautiful 


May, 
No wind of the Autumn could wither away! 


Softly the Dream-Beauty covered thy face, 

As I leaned on thy breast in a thrilling em- 
brace, - 

And my own bosom blushed, like a dawn-tinted 
snow, 

In the flame of the wild heart that trembled 
below! 


Ah! the sweet light in thy sweetest of eyos! 

Ah! the wild blisses, and kisses, and sighs! 

And the red lips that blent, like the hues of the 
wine 

Ina rose-wreathed beaker of Bacchus divine! 


The starlight is faded—-the garden o’erblown, 

With the wind of the morning—and Iam alone ; 

But thy kisses are burned on my heart and my 
brain, R 

And I drink their wild rapture again—and 
again | 








BLIND FOR LIFE. 
BY 8. EVELYN HUNT. 


“Tr is then wholly incurable;” I said the words 
over slowly after Dr, Willis, half-doubting if I had 
heard aright. 

‘* Wholly incurable,” repeated the oculist, the 
undisguised pity in his tone making the know- 
ledge seem heavier and harder to bear. 

There was no need for further talking; indeed I 
had no heart even to thank ‘my friend for his 
patient and thorough examination of my sightless 
eyes. 

Groping for my brother’s arm, I took it, and 
went out upon the street. I knew the sun was 
shining, for I felt its warmth upon my face ; and 
I knew the month was June, for I caught the 
scent of roses as I brushed past them at my 
house-door. Even to this day the peculiar per- 
fume of fresh roses will recall that darkest day of 
all my life with a vividness most distinct. 

As I entered the familiar porch, it seemed as if 
I were entering a prison, for only through the 
bars of memory could I look out again upon the 
glad and beautiful earth. I bent a moment for 
my mother’s kiss, and then groped past her for 
the staircase, and guided myself through the well- 
known passage to my own room, 

And then the long, bright summer day wore on, 
and I heeded not its beauty ; and the night came 
down, but it was all the same to me whether it 
was dark or bright. 

Every life has its dark hour, passing which, it 
goes on, keeping for ever one sad and bitter 
memory. Mine came that day; from its fierce 
struggle I went on to my new life, my blind life, 
a saddened, silent man. 

That day a joy brighter and rarer than light of 
sun passed from my heart, and left a midnight 
gloom. For then resolutely, recklessly, it may be, 
I put aside the love of all my life, my promised 
bride, sweet Ona Miller. 

It was a common story. Two children growing 
side by side; living the same life, with its 
miniature joys and sorrows; studying from the 
same masters; mingling in the same society—com- 
panions always; and learning life’s one sweet 
lesson as the years went on with no shadow of 
gloom on all the glowing future. 

Then came my brief absence from home, and 
the accident causing a partial blindness, which 
had grown deeper and deeper, until even the most 
hopeful lost courage, and finally the decision of 
the most skillful oculist whom I could consult. So 
I was blind for life, 

It seemed to me that day that death would be 
the greatest boon which heaven could grant me. 
The strong young life which coursed through all 
my veins was hateful to me, and every healthful 
heart-throb sounded defiance to my pain, and 
kept up its pitiless beat, its measured dirge of 
“*life”—“‘ life.” Ay, life—a miserable existence 
till the strong frame wore out, and then, at last, 
release. Does this all seem cowardly? Aficr- 
ward by bitter experience I learned that cowardice 
brings its sure punishment. 

But my first agony seemed past, and a dull 
torpor of indifference settling on heart and mind, 
when « low sob stole upward to my window, so 
low, another could scarce hear it ; but loud enough 
for my quick ear, powerful enough to bring me 
back to a fall consciousness of all my suffering. 
I knew the time had come when I must make my 
decision, and I crept down into the little parivr, 
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chiding the weakness which at the last made the 
strong limbs totter and the voice to fail, I should 
have found her in my blindness, my poor darling ; 
I should have known the soft rustle of her 
garments among a thousand others; but she did 
not wait to see me groping toward her, for with a 
quick spring, her arms were around my neck, and 
her wet face was lying on my shoulder. For a 
moment I held her there, and then I put her from 
me with a sternness which frightened her more 
than the knowlédge of my blindness had done, 

“Ona,” I said, and my voice grew strong again, 
**T release you from your engagement with me. 
I dare not keep your love, now that my life has 
grown so dark. I cannot make you happy. My 
mother has told you all, Iknow. Forget me, and 
when one asks you to gladden another home than 
mine, love him and be happy.” 

For a moment she did not speak ; then came a 
timid remonstrance, just betraying a sudden woe: 

“But, Walter, I love you!” 

“Then I would save you from yourself,” I said ; 
and, oh, how hard my words were. I’ve wondered 
since, my tongue did not refuse to utter them ; but 
they rang out clearly in the night, and Ona waited 
for no others. 

Swiftly she stepped out upon the path, andI 
heard the gate swing lightly behind her as she 
passed through. I knew then that it would open 
to her touch no more, and that I need never listen 
again for her soft footfall on my garden-walk. 

But it was over now—I had done my duty. I 
said that over and over again, as if it were some- 
thing hard to be believed. I tried to think I 
had not saddened my darling’s life; that her 
laugh was as merry, her songs as gladsome, 
as in the old days before my trouble. I knew that 
Will Harding loved her almost as well as I had, 
and I tried to picture the two together. Will was 
a brave, great-hearted fellow, working hard in the 
profession which he had adopted. We had been 
lads together, and friends always, but I had not 
known his attachment to the good clergyman’s 
pretty daughter, until that happy day when, 
flushed with success, I had hastened to inform 
him how sure I was of that love, which, indeed, I 
had hardly ever doubted was my own. Now all 
was changed—the field was clear to him; and 
by-and-by [ felt quite sure Ona would listen to his 
pleading, and crown his patient waiting as it well 
deserved, 

To me there was nothing left but memory, and 
all the days were reminders of others brighter 
and happier—of careless strolling through lanes 
and fields—anywhere that we two might be under 
the sunny sky and with each other. And when I 
slept, my dreams -framed just one picture—a 
merry face, whose great blue eyes and dainty 
mouth were set off by a crown of the softest, 
brightest hair. Little Ona was very lovely and 
very childlike, and I reasoned that her sorrow, 
like the grief of a child, would soon be over. 

But after that sad night, when I shut her out 
from me, she might have been dead, for all the 
sign she gave me of her life. Her father came, 
with earnest Voice and patient teaching, to guide 
me toa light which could lessen my darkness and 
gild even my future with hope. But I listened so 
indifferently that I must have grieved the faithful 
minister sorely, for after a while his visits ceased 
altogether. How selfish I was in those days. 
Fortunately I possessed sufficient wealth to pre- 
vent my ever becoming a burden to my friends in 
a pecuniary way; so, without thinking much 
further, I settled down into my own life, neither 
seeking amusement or even accepting sueh variety 
as was proffered by my surroundings. Slowly the 
weeks rolled into months, the months to years, 
and to our little household came no change, save 
when my brothers married and made themselves 
other homes. But they still kept close to the old 
house where we had grown to manhood, and 
where the mother yet lived, but moving quietly, 
though surely, to her old age. 

My talent tor music had been thoroughly culti- 
vated before tiny misfortune, and even after my 
blindness the little congregation were glad to retain 
my voluntary services as organist in the little 
village church, Little Ona had once been accus- 
tomed to sit in the choir, and her voice had added 
not a little to the singing, but she had long since 
given up her place, and it was only at rare inter- 
vals that I could now distinguish her voice among 
the others in the body of the church. And even 
when she did sing, one almost wished she had 
not, for the sweet notes left an echo, which 
sounded sadly in the heart long after the voice 
was silent. Atleast it was so with me, and why, 
1 who was so sure of being right and dealing 
honestly, never cared to question. But I 
question now whether any dealing can be honor- 
able which results from the judgment of only one 
view. But then [ never stopped tu think I should 
have given poor Ona a hearing, before I disposed 
so arbitrarily of her fature. 

By-and-by the rumors grew how Ona Miller’s 
cheeks were growing paler and thinner ; but, then, 
it might be only her keeping so closely at home 
with her invalid mother. 

Will Harding’s spinster aunt grew particularly 
spiteful, and said, “ The girl wouldn’t have much 
beauty left in a year, if she kept on like that ; and 
there was poor Will, as fine a lad as ever walked, 
who loved her to distraction, and she wouldn’t 
even look at him!” Was this true? I wondered, but 
kept my wonder to myself. And as the months 
dragged on, the wonder grew to fear, the fear to 
torture. Was it possible I had wronged her when 

I sought to do her good? She was so young, so 
much a child in those years, I was sure she could 
not love as I did, and thet, after a while she 
would thank me for what I did. I had a memory 
now—fool that I did not keep it then—of some- 
thing about her, even in her lightest, gayest 
moments, which told of hidden strength, of un- 
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80 old beyond her years? Then I heard again 
that one surprised remonstrance : 

**But, Walter, I love you.” 

Stung by my fear, tortured by my doubt, I had 
wandered one afternoon dut into the garden, and 
thrown myself down upon the grass, to sleep, if it 
were possible. Again the month was June, and 
again that hateful scent of fresh roses. Memory 
—my one persistent companion—clung closely to 
me on that June day, and carried me back, 
whether I would or no, over all the years of my 
life. How long I lay there, half-dreaming, I can- 
not tell, but I was roused at length by an old ser- 
vant bringing a message from Will Harding, He 
had been thrown from a carriage a few days since, 
and so seriously injured that his physician de- 
spaired of his life, and to-day they thought him 
dying. Would I go to him at once? I rose up 
quickly, and suffered the old man to lead me down 
the street, and up into the room where the sick 
man lay. 

As I entered, Will spoke my name, and asked 
the attendant to leave us for awhile. As soon as 
we were alone, he asked me to come nearer him, 
for he was failing, and what he did do, he must do 
quickly. 

“Walter,” he began, “‘we have both been 
wrong ; it has been our fate to love one woman, 
and neither of us have been brave enough or un- 
selfish enough to make her happy.” 

He faltered here, but gaining strength went on : 
. You were wrong to break off your engagement 
with Ona Miller; I have been wrong in suffering 
you to suppose her love for you was dead, and 
that, as the wife of a blind man, ehe could not be 
happy. But Ona loves you still—would forgive 
you all. Bring her to me, and let my dying bless- 
ing atone for my lack of friendship while I lived.’ 

There was no time to lose ; the last words had 
been broken and imperfect, spoken only by a 
strong effort. Quickly I found my guide, and 
before many minutes passed I was at the door of 
the quiet parsonage. It was Ona’s step along the 
passage, and my heart smote me remorsefully as 
I noticed it was slower and less buoyant than 
when I had heard it before. I did not notice her 
apparent surprise and confusion upon ascertain- 
ing who her visitor was, but as quickly as I could 
control my voice gave her Will Harding’s mes- 
sage. Hastily tying on hat and cloak, she joined 
me at the door, and we went out together on our 
strange errand, 

A few simple words told all the story, and hap- 
pier than we had been for years, but awed by the 
strange occasion of our reunion, we reached the 
chamber of death. 

We were none too soon; the dying man was too 
far gone to speak, but Ona told how a quiet, con- 
tented look came over his face when we laid our 
hands inhis. Then guietly as he had blessed us, 
he died, and we went out again into the open air, 
with our new-found joy hushed and tempered by 
this communion with the last mysterious visitant. 

Need I write any more, save that shortly after- 
ward my darling came to take her old place, her 
rightful place, in all our hearts, and at my hearth- 
stone ; and that, cheered by her love, so tender 
and brave, I scarcely can regret that I am blind 
for life—no need; but I must tell how, when the 
flowers are in bloom, Ona will tie a garland and 
lead her little child—our child—to lay it rever- 
ently on the grave of that dear, noble friend who 
brought our hearts to understand each other, as 
the crowning work of his own unhappy life, 








ICELAND. 


Tue strange and romantic scenery of this 
singular island possesses great attractions for the 
genuine lovers of the picturesque, and might be deemed 
worth a special visit by some one of our leading pro- 
fessional artists. We are indebted to Capt. J. R. Campbell 
for the opportunity of engraving a few sketches, selected 
from his portfolio, illustrative of some of the remark- 
able sights of IcelanJ. 

One of our engravings is a vQw of Orcefa Yokull, from 
the sea. This is the first view of Iceland, as we ap- 
proach from the south-east. Orcefa YOkull is the highest 
mountain in the island, having an elevation of between 
6,000 feet and 7,000 feet, It is characterized by the 
term *‘ Yikull,”” owing to the upper portion being per- 
petually clothed wit). “elds of snow and ice, from which 
glaciers descend, Av it first rises into sight, on a clear 
day, its appearance is that of acrisp white cloud resting 
on the horizon, 

We will next direct attention to a view of the Basin 
of the Great Geyser. The principal Geyser in Iceland 
has the form of a truncated cone, reared against the 
slope of a bill, overlooking a large tract of bog land, 
with a river at its base. On the hillside, the height of 
this mound may be 15 feet or 20 feet, the sides having a 
slope of some 20 degrees with the horizon. It is formed 
of silieious incrustation of a dirty white color, resulting 
from the deposit from the water. Hence it is probably 
constantly increasing in size. If we examine it, we find 
it built up of horizontal lamine, rather reminding one 
of those of an oyster-shell magnified. The basin forms 
the top, and in its normal state—i.e., between eruptions 
—resembles simply a boiling pond, of circular shape, 
about 56 paces in circumference, and 6}; feet deep in 
the middle. The interior is as smooth as asphalt, and 
singularly regular in shape. A circular well descends 
vertically from the centre of the basin; and it is from 
this well or pipe that the water is supplied, keeping the 
basin full to the lip (which has a fretted appearance, 
resembling coral), over which a small steaming rill con- 
tinually flows. In the depths of this well is, doubtless, 
seated the motive power, producing an eruption, when 
the water is projected frem the surface of the basin in 


“a A 


the form of a column, more or less d someti 


water, in the shape of an oblong mound, 6 feet high, 
above the stream, and having on its ridge three foun- 
tains of boiling water. The island, which is dappled in 
color, with various tints of reddish brown, black, and 
white, etc., has probably been formed from the deposits 
of the water ejected. The wells are, as usual in Iceland, 
circular basins, supplied from a hole, or pipe, in the 
centre; and the force of the blast sends the water up in 
@ constant succession of “jerks,” to the height of 2 


feet or more, from the surface immediately over the’ 


hole. 

There is a line of little boiling springs, whose orifices 
lie in the bed of the river, extending some 70 yards from 
this island. These send up streams of hot water 
through the cold, heating that of the river in their 
neighborhood, 

The wonders of Iceland have been heretofore only 
given us in a disconnected way, and the strange natural 
beauties of this island have almost been a sealed book. 
We shall endeavor, in a series of engravings, from the 
same source, which we shall give from time to time, to 
unlock some of these treasures. 








HOWARD MISSION AND HOME 
FOR LITTLE WANDERERS. 


New Yorx City is not only the metropolis of 
the continent, but is in a peculiar sense the “* Almshouse 
for the poor of all nations.” 

At least two-thirds of its population are of foreign 
birth, or of foreign parentage, who furnish quite 75 per 
cent. of its paupers and criminals. 

The tenant-house population of this city would make 
a city almost as large as Philadelphia, or two larger than 
Baltimore and Washington, or Boston and Chicago. 

It has been ascertained by those who have searched 
out this matter, that over four-fifihs of the poverty and 
crime in the city are due to drunkenness, 

Were the victims of this vice—the ruined in fortune 
and character—the ill-clad, cold, hungry, sick, crushed 
wives and children—the friendless widows and orphans 
—the homeless and perishing young girls—to come 
down from their garrets, or up from their basements 
and cellars, and out of their burrowing places where a 
ray of sunlight never enters—where pure air is never 
breathed—the sad procession would reach from the 
Battery to Harlem. Whose sympathy would not be 
moved to ite depths at such a sight? yet these un- 
fortunate creatures are here all around us, packed in 
their miserable abodes in a manner which surpasses 
belief. . 

There are blocks not over 400 feet square that contain 
about twice as many people as the whole of Fifth 
avenue. The Fourth Ward, in which this Mission is 
located, contains only about 50 acres (35 to 40 small 
blocks), yet its population would make a larger city 
than Utica, N. Y¥., or three such cities as Saratoga 
Springs. 

One tenant-house in it (Gotham Court) often contains 
over 1,000 of these poor creatures. On one little spot 
near the Mission, 240 feet by 150, there are 20 tenant- 
houses, 111 families, 5 stables, a soap and candle factory, 
and a tan-yard. There are less than two dwelling: 
houses in the ward for each rum-hole, 

In the very midst of this “valley and shadow of 
death "’ stands the Howard Mission and Home for Little 
Wanderers, whose workings are illustrated in this 


paper. 

It was opened June 10th, 1861, by the Rev. W. C. 
Van Meter, who, for 10 or 12 years, has been engaged in 
rescuing the “children of the street’’ and placing 
them in carefully selected homes, chiefly in the country. 
As, in the prosecution of his beneficent work, he walked 
through the purlieus of the city, he met with children 
who were homeless, or who needed temporary shelter 
and protection—“ cinder wepches,”’ “‘ gutter snipes,”’ 
‘‘ wharf rats,”’ and beggars of cold victuals—others whose 
parents were worthy but very poor. Many were sick 
and dying from want and neglect. Many mothers who 
would gladly earn their living were compelled to re- 
main at home without employment because there was 
no place where they could leave their little children 
during the day while they should go out to work. He 
found others who would gladly work if they could ob- 
tain employment; feeling that it was jing to them 
to be supported wholly by charity wi they might 
earn at least a portion of their su’ —— 
part of these unfortunate people ‘Were indifferent to, or 
deprived of religious privileges. This was a sad state 
of things, and Mr. Van Meter resolved to try to 
remedy it, 

He knew from long experience in the work that the 
task would be a heavy one, but his experience had also 
taught him the best method to grapple with it. He had 
learned that when the perishing stretch out their hands 
for the ‘‘bread”’ of help, it will not do to turn them off 
with the “stone” of advice. To the hungry, bread 
first, then preaching; or rather, let both go together, or 
in Mr. Van Meter’s words: “‘ My object was to the ut- 
most of my ability to do good to the souls and bodies of 
these sorrowing and perishing ones, and as I thought it 
not necessary to ‘stamp a particular creed upon a loaf 
of bread,’ I invited to an earnest co-operation with me 
all who sympathized in such a work.” 

His plan, though so comvrehensive as to meet all 
these wants, was very simple. For the homeless, 
shelter, food, clothes, and kind, intelligent, Christian 
homes, were to be In their new homes they 
were to have a seat at the table with the family, and 
move in the same social circle. They were to be tenderly 
cared for in sickness and in health, receive at least an 

common 


remove them if they were not properly treated. 
Another class of children who needed a temporary 
shelter, but whom Mr. Van Meter was not authorized 
to with homes, were to be kept in the Mission 
until their friends should provide tor them. A third, 
and by far the most numerous class, who attended no 
and were not engaged in any employment, 


might come in the m enjoy the benefits. of the 
path, wardrobe tH | school-rooms, and return 
to 


their or homes in the evening. The schools 
were to be conducted by the best and kindest teachers he 
could obtain. 

The sick were to be visited, , and accord- 
ing to his means supplied with food, es, medicine 


and medical attendance. 

A Day Nursery was to be provided, in which mothers 
ould leave their small children while they should be 
out at work, and employment was to be sought fur 
those who wished to earn their living as far as possible. 

In to these, families whose children should 
ted with the Mission, and who on 
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to the height of 90 feet or 100 feet. The action continues 
for several minutes, probably seldom exceeding six or 
eight. The intervals elapsing between cruptions vary 
from hours to days; the eruptions being most frequent, 
and also grandest, after heavy rains. The sketch was 
taken just after an eruption, during a short time suc- 
ceeding which the basin remained empty, and could be 
explored. The Great Geyser forms one of a group of 
boiling springs, the others being much less remarkable 
both‘in size and character. 

The island of boiling springs, in the river Hvité, near 


developed power, setting my judgment entirely | Reyxnolt, is probably one of the most curious things in 


Huci I made her stiffer all these years as 
ut was impossible. 


wrong. 
I had euffered? No, no; th 


Aud yet whatowas it that made her so changed 


a land of wonders. Let the reader picture to himself a 
river 80 yards wide, somewhat shallow in summer, and 





tended his work, shows the 
R. G. Toles, now Superintendent of the House 
Wanderers in Boston, said: “I will stand by you and 
assist you;” which he did, until he took charge of the 
institution in Boston. 

The premises No, 37 New Bowery were rented and 
fitted up, and the day the Mission was opened 183 
children were received. Last year the number received 





children have been received, hundreds of whom have 

placed in good homes all over the country. The 
last four months 1,237 of thesg little wanderers have 
come under the protecting roof of this Home. Daily 
400 to 550 are at its table. Frequently more than 100 
baskets of provisions a day are tributed among the 
sick and destitute. 

Though the cost of this work is about $25,000 a year, 
it has neither asked nor received an appropriation of a 
dollar from the School Fund, City nor State. It has not 
turned from its door a homeless child nor gone in debt 
adollar. It is sustained entirely by the free-will offer- 
ings of those who take pleasure in placing their benefac- 
tions for the poor in its hands. 

It is regularly incorporated, and is conducted by a 
Board of well-known, successful business gentlemen, of 
whom Hon. Jogeph Hoxie is President. The building 
now occupied for the wants of the Mission being too 
small to meet the demands upon them, these gentlemen 
are taking steps to purchase ground and erect a building 
adapted to their work, at a cost of $150,000. It will be 
as complete in all its as modern architectural skill 
can make it. It will furnish good lodging for at least 
200 girls, who, thonzh homeless and unprotected, are 
=e earn their living in shops and factories. It 


stitution of its kind and gn honor to the city and country. 
To what nobler can some wealthy gentleman 
put his money than erection of such a bi ? 








ENCLAND IN QUEEN ELIZABETH’S 
DAY. ° 

So rapidly were the English growing in the 
luxuries and vices of other lands, while they retained 
their native vigor and coarse habits, that the play- 
wrights constantly alluded to the incongruity of the 
fashions displayed in the dress of dandies, to their lan. 
guage, mixed of all the dialects in Europe, to their apti- 
tude for every kind of dissipation, to their skill in the 
sports of all nations, and to the decay of antique 
severity. ‘‘ We have robbed Greece of gluttony,” says 
Stephen Gasson, *‘ Spain of pride, France of deceit, and 
Dutchland of — But these affections were only 
a kind of varnish on the surface of society. The inci- 
dents of court gossip show how savage was the life 
beneath. Queen Elizabeth spat one day, in the midst 
of her nobles, at a gentleman who displeased her. She 
struck Lord Essex on the cheek. Burleigh often cried 
at her ill-treatment. The lords wrang! and even 
drew sworés in her presence. Once Leicester took her 
handkerchief from her lap to wipe his face, at tennis. 
Lady Jane Grey was starved and beaten by her parents, 
and exposed to such indignities that she wearied of 
life; yet they mad« her one of the best Greek scholars 
of the day. Heretics were burned in every town. Sir 
He Sidney, as we learn from a paper recently pub- 
lished by Mr. Froude, when sent to quell the Irish 
rebels, first proclaimed the Queen’s sovereignty and 
then allowed no mercy to the recusants. He “put 
man, woman and child to the sword,” while his sergeant- 
majors balanced the advantages of pillaging or ‘having 
some killing,” with a preference for the latter when 
they felt themselves in humor for the chase. 

The belief in witches everywhere prevailed, nor was 
it an uncommon village sport to drown old women in 
the ponds, and to rack suspected wizards till for very 
anguish they confessed fictitious crimes. Country- 
folks conducted their revels with a license that would 
shock our modern ears. The lord of misrule led out 
his motley train, and ladies went a-maying with their 
lovers to the woods. The feasts of asses and tools pro- 
taned the sanctuaries; nor were the sports of Christmas 
so well suited to celebrate a Christian festival as to 
recall the rites of Woden and Freya. Men and women 
who read Plato and discussed the beauties of Petrarch’s 
poetry, allowed the coarsest practical jokes and used 
the grossest language; They sold farms and forests, 
and wore their acres in the form of gems and gold lace 
on their backs. But their splendid clothes and jewels 
did not prevent them from indulging in the most 
untidy habits. They would lie upon the rushes which 

led the frag ts of old feasts; and they burned 
—— to sweeten chambers musty with bad air. 
e church Itself was not respected. The nave of St. 
Paul’s became a rendezvous of thieves and prostitutes. 
Fine gentlemen paid sums of money for the privilege 
of clanking up apd down its aisles in service time; 
dancers and masquers crowded from the square outside 
in all their finery, often took the sacrament, and then 
ran out to recommence their sports. Men were Papists 
and Protestants according to the time of day; hearing 
mass in the morning and sermon in the afternoon, 

There was no end to the extravagance and incon. 
gruity of elements which then prevailed in England. 
Yet in the midst of this confusion rose cavaliers like 
Sidney, yp eye like Bacon, poets like Spenser; in 
whom that is pure, elevated, subtle, tender, wise, 
delicate and learned in our modern civilization dis- 
played itself, 











Tae Bourzons or France.—The history of 
these Bourbons show that they had but little claim to 
any of the glorious additions to their baptismal names. 
If he only is great who can conquer himself, then the 
Bearnais has no claim to the suffix to his Christian 
name. Louis the Just was the betrayer of some of his 
best friends. Louis Le Grand lived to see himself 
stripped of all acquisitions that had purchased for 
him the distinction; and Louis the Well-beloved 
was execrated by every man and woman in France who 
respected morality, decency and truth. Taken alto- 
gether, these Bourbons are not of sweet odor. The am- 
bition, reckless extravagance and horrible vices of the 
worst among them were visited upon the heads of per- 
haps the best, though not the strongest in intellect. 
The family has not only lost its *‘coign of vantage” in 
France, but a younger branch has been driven from 
Naples, and another sits uneasily on a rocking throne in 
old Iberia. For more than a generation the childless 
“ Henri the Fifth ’’ has beea waiting the good pleasur« 
of the French to call him to the throne of his grandsire 
and his cousin of Orleans, the not childless “‘ Duc de 
Chartres,’’ waits the same caprice, or any advantage he 
may derive from being the next heir to the crownloss 
Henri. The Bourbons are politically dead, but thei: 
hopes are not unlively. Their expectations would seer 
to be of the gloomiest, but for that proverbial and per 
haps politically mischievous phrase, “ Tout arrive ex 
France.’ (All things come round in France.) 


Someratnc New—Awn Inx Mine.—The San 
Francisco Mining Press says a party has recently 
arrived at Los Angelos, from the vicinity of Buena 
Vista Lake and the oil springs there, having in bis pos- 
session a bottle containing “a mineral substance very 
much resembling crude petroleum; but without any 
smell, and all the qualities of fine writing 
fluid. Several experiments were made by different 
persons, and all pronounced it as a good quality of ink, 
or finid for writing. We dipped our pen in the fluid 
and wrote several lines, and could not distinguish the 
difference between it and the best writing fluid now in 
use. When first used, the color is a deep, rich black, 
but after exposure to the air, the color moderates a 
little, still retaining a good, and to all appearances, 
durable color. A company is being formed for the 
purpose of testing the above discovery. 


Uses or Giycerm.—The uses of glycerin 
are daily extending; and as it is now a commercial 
article, as easily obtained as alcohol, tere is one appli- 
cation which ought to become popularly known. ‘his 
is the property it possesses of dissolving out the olorous 

of ers. The leaves of ruses, ::f hyacinth, 

b jum, &c., are to be put into a stoppered 
dlycerfu ‘eft in contact with them for three 

or four weeks. All of the perfume will be extracted, 
and as the glycerin will mix readily with water, a 
scented wash can be prepared for the hands, as well as 


an extract made for use in the preparation of per- 
fumery. If the glycerin be left in contact with red 
pepper balls, it will extract a principle very strengthen. 
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1. Outside View of the House, 2. Recciving the Children. 3 The Cleansing Operation. 4. Clothing the New Comers. 5. Combing and Polishing — 
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— Dining Hall. &. Stove for Outsiders, 9. The Kitchen—Cutting Bread. 10. The School-room—Singing. 11. Mother Reclaiming her Children. 
HOUSE, 37 NEW BOWERY, NEW YORE. 
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FORTUNE-TELLING. 
BY B. V. ROBERTS. 


I had such a pleasant dream, sister, 
Such a pleasant dream last night ; 

So take your work and sit by my side, 

And patiently listen to what did betide, 
In this vision glad and bright. 


I dreamed ’twas the sunset time, 
The close of a summer day, 
And the cool west wind was blowing free 
O’er my hated face as I stood ‘neath a tree, 
To watch for the sun’s last ray. 


"Twas a pleasant scene around, 

A pleasant, home-like scane : ; 
With its white walls bathed in golden light, 
A farm-house stood, half hid from sight 

By trees and creepers green. - . 


And everywhere around 
Waved fields of half-grown grain, 
And the fragrant scent of new-made hay, 
Was borne on the wings of the breeze away 
From a home-bound, loaded wain. 


And sparkling in the distance, 
With white sails studded o’er, 

The waves of a noble river rolled, 

And shone in the setting sun like gold, 
As they laved the pebbly shore. 


In circles wheeling low, 
A wild bird sought its nest, 

The lowing kine in the barn-yard stood, 

And o’er field and meadow, stream and wood, 
Dwelt a peaceful air of rest. 


Within the farm-house porch, 

’Neath the clustering leaves of the vine, 
Sat a form I knew and loved right well, 
And whose it was I scarce need tell ; 

(Ah! you're blushing, sister mine.) 


The maiden’s bashful air 
Had not yet given place— 

For the honeymoon was scarcely o’er, 

And the bridal blush her cheek still wore— 
To the matron’s sober grace, 


And ever and anon, 

With her needle in her hand, 
And shading her cyes from the dazzling rays, 
Watching the road with an eager gaze, 

She would take her patient stand, 


Soon her eye and cheek grew bright ; 
She watched not long in vain, 
For the sun-browned tarmer’s stalwart form, 
His brow with the honest toil still warm, 
Came driving his loaded wain. 


My eyes with glad tears filled, 
But the tears with smiles were blent, 
As I looked in the young wife’s happy face, 
And knew that her heart was the dwelling-place 
Of peace and deep content. 


And a prayer rose to my lips, 

A prayer from the heart’s warm core, 
For a long, long life of days like this, 
Of calm content, and quiet bliss ; 

Then I woke—my dream was o’er, 


But what do you think of it all, sister ? 
Its meaning can you see? 

But I will not ask you to interpret, 

For I hope to wake some bright day yet, 
And find it—reality. 


Bound to the Wheel. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘GUY WATERMAN’S MAZE,” 
** REUBEN’S WAR,” ETC, 





CHAPTER LXXIX.,—KITTY'S SORROW. 

Kirry had been sitting demurely on her box for 
some time after that—how long Esau could not 
tell, for the trees, with their deep mysterious 
murmur, keep no count of seconds or minutes— 
put long encugh for the idling butterflies and bees 
to have got scent of her flowers and come brood- 
ing over them, and for her brown frock and shining 
shoes to be covered with dust, when the cvach 
was heard. 

By the time Esau had dropped from the wall and 
introduced himself, it seemed to him that another 
being stood there. Tho great bonnet was quite 
awful in its ‘dignity, and the little face inside 80 
shy and prim, he dared look at it only out of the 
corners of his eyes. Only three words—two Noes 
and one Yes—did he get during the journey, and 
those were aimed straight down at the mangy 
coach-mat rather than at him. Of his little dark- 
eyed comrades of the caravans and roads, the 
boldest and wittiest had always been his favorites. 
For them he had stolen willow wands, and gathered 
rushes, or flogged lethargic donkeys. Yet Kitty's 
shyness took his attention, and amused him, and 
made him wonder. ; 

But if Kitty were prim and shy that day, how 
much more so was she when she had heard all 
about him! Even the partial account her mother 
pave her of him made her feel perfectly horrified 
at the idea of his living with them, and contami- 
nating the children with his va bond notions. 
On the whole, Esan’s life at the Harrises had not 


been happier since Kitty’s arrival. Anthony, who | 


liked her very much, and used to promise her she 


should be Clarissa’s bridesmaid, was »ften unjust 


to his kinsman on ber account, taking Tom’s part 
in all their quarrels, and abusing Esau for his 
indolence in words the lad would laugh at good 
bumoredly when they were spoken, but ponder 
over bitterly long afterward. Harris was kind 
always, but weakly indulgent, and Esau felt that 
he was so. He had sudden fits of impatience with 


Qimeelf, Once he took it into his head that it was 


impossible for him to be what Anthony wished 
him, and that he was more fitted for a workman’s 
life ; and one fine frosty morning Harris was 
awakened early by unusual sounds in the yard, 
snatches of part-singing and bursts of laughter, 
and looking out, beheld Esau among the carpen- 
ters, in a white frieze jacket and paper cap, look- 
ing ruddy and handsome and full of triumphant 
happiness, as if he had for a certainty discovered 
his true calling at last. The fit lasted three days, 
then ended, and so it was with everything he 
attempted. This was the state of things for some 
time, during which Esau made fewer efforts to 
work, and had tried desperately to forget An- 
thony’s anger, Kitty’s silent contempt, and 
Harris’s uncomplaining in the 
amusements of the play-houses and tavern music- 
rooms, 

That exception was noticeable. One night he 
came home in one of his miserable moods. He 
had walked from Lofdon h the snow, and 
as he reached Harris’s door, the sound of the 
church-clock tolling one came to him on the wind 
like a reproachful sigh of time. The sleepy ser- 
vant maid, who had been sitting up to let him in, 
yawned wearily in his face as she opened the door. 
He staggered into the quiet house, his head 
burning, his teeth chattering with the cold, and 
laid his hand on the banisters, intending to steal 
up to the room he shared with Anthony; but as 
he set his foot on the stair, he saw a light under 
the door of the long parlor. Was it Anthony or 
Harris sitting up for him? he wondered, in some 
alarm, and then went to the door, opened it, and 
looked in, fearing, yet hoping to see one of them. 

It was Kitty. Esau stared, scarcely believing 
his eyes, 

She was wrapped in a great shawl, as if she had 
got up hurriedly, and was sitting before the fire 
with her little sister (the queen) on her lap. Her 
majesty had been with the boys to the sliding, 
and had come home with her shoes full of snow 
and her fat fingers dead, and in the night Kitty 
was awakened by her butting at her with her 
head, that burned like fire. She had been down- 
stairs nursing and soothing her for more than an 
hour, and by this time the round eyes and cheeks 
had lost some of their fierce heat. Kitty looked 
round as the door opened, and saw Esau standing 
there, shivering, and looking at her with a sur- 
prised and stupefied gaze. ‘ 

“The child is ailing,” she said; ‘‘ she’s got 
snow in her shoes at the sliding, and has been in 
a sort of fever. She’s asleep now, and I’m going 
to lay her down again, and you can come to the 
fire.” 

She rose slowly, for the child was a great weight 
in her little arms, 

‘* Let me carry her up the stairs for you, Kitty.” 

The tired arms seemed half inclined to yield 
their burden to him, but as he stooped down to 
take it, his breath smelt of wine, and 
Kitty suddenly tightened her hold of the child, 
and drew back, looking at him with her eyes full 
of disgust and pain. 

‘*No, thank you, Esau; I can carry her,” she 
said, 

Esau burst out laughing. 

**Has it come to that, Kitty?” he asked, half 
banteringly, half sadly. ‘‘ Have I grown too bad 
to tquch her little majesty ?”’ 

Kitty turned away, and went to the flight of 
stairs that led from this room to the upper floor. 
As the light of her candle went into the little 
recess where the stairs were, and the room was 
left in partial darkess, Esau called after her by 
her name, 

He could have bitten his lip through with vexa- 
tion the moment after. The light flickered and 
came back. He knew she stood there, touched 
by his cry of her name, and was ready to laugh 
again at her gentle pity. He stood looking into 
the fire with wet eyes, and leaning his head on his 
arm against the mantelpiece. 

*“What is the matter with you?” asked the 
childish voice, sad and confused. 

“Tam hungry,” said Esau, “ Hungry and cold, 
Kitty. The snow got into my shoes, and my head 
burns, and I am as sick of myself as ever you are 
of me.” 

He could not help glancing at her, hiding his 
inclination to smile under a look of great misery. 

She had not set down her candle, and was rest- 
ing her burdened arms on the table-edge by the 
chair she had just left. She was looking straight 
at him—a pure, grave look, that had no manner 
of coquetry in it; but she had much ado to keep 


her mouth from quivering with pity for him, | 


whom her eyes evidently regarded as so great a 
young sinner. What with its righteous severity 
and its sweet pity, the face was irresistible. Esau 
went and knelt in the chair by which she stood, 
and with one of those sudden impulses of affec- 
tion and yearning which had taken possession of 
him once or twice before in his strange life, threw 
his arms round her and the child, and laid his 
head on her shoulder. 

She did not throw him off at once—Kitty was 
never violent, even in her anger. He felt a tear 
on his hand, and felt her shoulders trembling and 
swelling up with anger. He let his head slip 
from her shoulder to the child’s frock, and looked 
up in her face, 

Her head, with its fair hair pinned carelessly at 
the top, was thrown back; the light eyebrows 
were raised so high as to send the forehead up in 
lines, in its effort to shut in an angry cry; the 
little mouth was screwed up to a mere nothing ; 





the blue eyes looked down on him, wet, flashing, 
passionate, questioning, and taking answers to 
themselves that made them weep. 

* Kitty, Kitty, why are you so unkind to me? 
be hate me more and more every day, and I— 
Ah, Kitty dear, just one /” 

The dark face rose up nearer to her, smiling 


with something of its old gipsy mischief and | 
| never come back, if—even if you were a little kind 
to me to-night; but if you are not, I never shall. | 


cajolery, looking so flatteringly miserable, so 
innocently wicked, so pleading, so handsome, yet 
so humbly hopeless, poor, simple Kitty's head 
| was well-nigh turned, 





She held back from the approacaing face, and 
shook her head at it, as if denying emphatically 
that it made any impression on her whatever. 
Yet she looked at it, and the tears fell as she 
looked, and the mouth quivered; and Esau 
fancied (and he often afterward racked his brain 
to recollect if it had indeed been only fancy), but 
he fancied at that moment the sweet little 
troubled face had drooped a hair’s-breadth nearer 
him—just, in fact, before the storm burst—and the 
little hand flew out at him, pushing him off, and 
the screwed-up mouth opened with a battery of 
cruel words— 

**Oh, I wouldn’t like you for the wogjd !” cried 
out Kitty, with the cruelest of emphasis, and 
giving him a little push or stab with that angry 
little hand at every point of emphasis. “ They 


like you, and see how you use them. They trust | 
you, and see how wickedly you deceive them. | 


They may bear it, but I couldn’t—no, I couldn’t, 
and I wouldn’t, and I won’t, I know you'll never 
be different, and you know it. You're always 
making them think you are going to do some- 
thing, but you know you. laugh at them, and 
never mean to do anything. You won't, you can’t 
—it isn’t in you! You know, and Zknow, you are 
all bad—bad—bad !” 

And she went up-stairs, and left him laughing 
and crying on the table. 

It was this very night, after having pondered 
over and laughed over her words, till he had raised 
in himself a curiosity to know whether they were 
true or not, that he had hunted out the long given- 
up problem of the tile-draining machine—that is, 
of a certain improvement that was much called 
for in a machine for the manufacture of drain- 
tiles; an improvement that Esau, in one of his 
fits of bravado, had said he could manage it they 
would leave it all to him. He now set to work at 
it, and settled it before the yard-bell raug in the 
morning. 

That morning, however, Kitty was so icily prim 
and distant, it filled him with vexation to think 
she should know her words had had such an effect 
on him; and he went and threatened and coaxed 
Gibson, the foreman, till he promised to keep the 
thing a secret for some time to come. 

* * * * ~ *~ 

The very coach that had brought himself and 
Kitty home on the day when they had first met, 
set Esau down at Harris’s door on this sad even- 
ing of his interview with his father at Hengston. 
Ashe went up the long garden, he saw Kitty’s 
little watering-can, that he used to fill for her, in 
the path ;‘ the flowers were all wet, and sent grate- 
ful odors after her through the open door. 

The house was quiet, but he knew the children 
had come home from their usual evening ramble, 
for the passage was littered with buttercups, and 
the straw-hats hung on the pegs. 

He went and opened the parlor-door with a 
strange gentleness and timidity, as if the great 
hush of the house awed him; then, as soon as he 
was inside of the room, he closed the door, and 
stood leaning against it. 

They were all gathered there as usual, but only 
Harris saw him. The great square Dible lay 
closed on the table, and the faces of most of those 
who knelt, each in the accustomed place, showed 
that much comfort had been needed and much 
drawn from it that night. 

The dearest face of all there he did not see till 
they all rose up, and then it turned toward him, 
unaware of his presence, and looking so holy and 
tender, he could scarce fancy it the face of simple, 
serviceable little Kitty. 

While that light of another world was still upon 
it, he went straight up to her and took her hands, 
and, without heeding the sudden anger and flush- 
ing of her face, or the surprise of Harris and his 
wife, held them fast, and said : 

*‘T have come to say good-by to you, Kitty.” 

“To say good-by to us, Esau!” echoed Mrs, 
Harris. 

‘No; only to say it to her,” answered Esau. 
‘And I want her to come and speak to me—she 
ean come in the garden, if she likes.” 

Kitty, with her hands held fast, looked plead- 
ingly to her father and mother for protection. 

“To speak to Kitty?” said Harris, scratching 
his head, with a bewildered look. 

“Can't you speak here, Esau dear, while you 
have some supper?” said the comfortable Mrs. 
Harris. 

‘*No,” answered Esau; “I can't. I came from 
Hengston on purpose to speak to her alone, and I 
will speak to her alone—at least, please let me.” 

“ Father, I can speak to him at the door, if he 
wishes it,” gaid Kitty, to every one’s surprise, but 
scarcely above her breath. 

* Well, 1 suppose there is nothing to object to 
in that,” murmured Harris, looking dubiously at 
his wife, who nudged him accidentally, as much 
as to say, “ Let ’em alone.” . 

To the door they went, Esan first, and Kitty 
following in a minute, with reluctant steps, and 
bewildered and aggrieved eyes. 

“I came,” she stammered out, half sobbing, 
‘** because I would not have you say such things 
as you do before them all, and to tell you I wil 
not have them said any more—those things you 
said once.” 

* You won't, Kitty ?” 

** J will not.” 

This once you shall,” said Esan—“ this once, 
and never any more, if you like. I will tell you I 
care for you more than any one in the world. 
I love you dearly, Kitty—too dearly to bear it, if 
you won't be a little kinder to me, and perhaps 
love me, too, a little—a very little. 

He listened as he stood outside, leaning in at 
the door toward her. It was too dark to see her 
face ; he cuuld only listen. And not asingle word 
came. 

“Kitty, I am going away on a strange journcy— 
I don’t know how it may end, or where. I may 


Won't you speak to me, Kitty—won’t you speak a 


i word ? 





Not a word came. 

“Kitty, dear, I am holding out my hand. IT 
want to be gentle and not frighten you, as I have 
before ; so if you feel you ever wish to ree me 
again, put your iand in it.” 

He leaned against the lintel of the door, grow- 
ing sick of the silence and the darkness. 

“* Kitty, one minute more and I am going.” 

But nearly three passed before the hand closed 
—still empty—and was withdrawn; and in two 
more Harris came out and found Kitty with her © 
head on the porch-seat, crying as if her heart 
would break. 





CHAPTER LXXX.—TOO LATE. 

Ler us for a brief space go back to Bob, who 
was returning to his ale-house lodging in a very 
savage temper—savage with Esau, savage with 
Dr. Pompess, savage with Mr. Stamp, and won- 
derful to say, most savage of all with himself— 
when he was suddenly touched in a manner more 
familiar than respectful by some hands, which 
caused Bob to turn in angry alarm, and meet the 
cool looks of two men, who did not stop to men- 
tion their vocation, and who hardly condescended 
to explain they had a warrant for his apprehen- 
sion, but took advantage of his sudden collapse 
at their appearance to clap a pair of handcuffs on 
his struggling wrists; and by the time he had 
recovered voice and spirit enough to remonstrate, 
were hurrying him along through the streets of 
Hengston, once more a spectacle to gods and men, 
in their most pitiless of moods. 

To all his cries of vengeance, his imprecations, 
his inarticulate rage, his gushing appeals for 
mercy, his undisguised agonies of fear, they 
answered not a word, but let him run through the 
whole diapason of human emotion, from cowardly 
affright at the bottom of the scale, through many 
and differing screams, till they reached to cowardly 
affright again, at heaven knows how many octaves 
higher. 

But their silence was better than their speech, 
when at last they did speak. 

**Now, can’t you go along qnietly, and without 
raising the whole town about our ears? If they 
fall foul of you again, wish yourself good-by, for 
they'll finish the job. Whereas, if you go as a 
decent man should, quietly into prison, you'll be 
put on your trial to-morrow, the judge ‘ll be very 
glad to see you, you'll be nicely settled off out of 
hand, and before you know where you are, you'll 
be dancing on the broad seas ; but not, old fellow, 
as you might have been dancing, if everybody 
had their rights, without a bit of timber below 
your feet.” 

Bob began then vehemently to suspect that Mr. 
Stamp had not been jesting with him, but really 
giving him a chance, which he had been too great 
a fool to take. 

And with that comforting thought, Bob found 
himself that night in Hengston Jail—where the 
governor seemed particularly pleased about his 
appearance, and where Bob’s fond dreams of the 
future were brought to their end at last. 

Let us leave him to study, like a good many 
more of his class, that most interesting of prob- 
lems—how a man may manage to set himself and 
hia fortunes to rights, after the whisper in his ear 
has been heard of“ Too late!” 





CHAPTER LXXXI.—CLARISSA’S PURSUIT. 


A CARRIAGE, with two gray horses, has stopped 
at a little roadside public-house, situated at the 
point where the one road the carriage has tra- 
versed divides into two branches; and the foot- 
man in plain, dark clothes, bas run round to speak 
tothe landlord ; while the horses, almost enveloped 
in their own steam, are shaking the foam from 
their mouths and rattling their harness, in the 
hope of relief to the skin from the profuse sweat, 
and from the galling of particular parts durins 
the severe run they have had—fifteen miles with- 
out a single stoppage, and done in less than an 
hour and a half. 

The seeming footman—who is, in fact, no other 
than our old acquaintance, the discreet butler 
first asks which of the two ways leads to the Lon- 
don and Dover Road, six miles distant, and finds 
it is the right-band one; then he gets a boy sent 
out to give the horses, water; and lastly asks 
for a glass of the best ale, which he soon discovers 
is home-brewed, and so good that the landlord 
and his wife are quite pleased with his commenda- 
tion of it, and altogether with his behavior, so 
unlike some of the gentlemen’s gentlémen who 
occasionally call there. Presently he gets intcr- 
esting as to the lady and gentleman outside. In 
low and confidential tones, he permits them to 
understand that the affair is one of love, and of 
running away to be married, and that though 
there is no earthly objection to the match, there 
are people—one of them a young and handsome 
lady, who onght to know better—people who are 
likely to use certain power they have over the lady 
in the carriage to prevent the marriage, if they 
can overtake them. 

** And if they do, what good? They are both 
determined not to go back. They can only make 
bad blood in the future. So, though I haven’tthe 
smallest interest in the business, I do hope they 
won't overtake us.” 

“T hope so too,” said the landlady, as she 
looked at her husband. Then added, “ Which 
way are you going ?” 

“The right-hand road.” 

** Well,” said the landlady, with a laugh, “ don’t 
say I told you, but if you go to the left, we'll say 
you went to the left ; and then about a mile and a 
half off—the second turning, mind, not the first 
one, on the right—you'll see a sort of lane, grown 
all over with grass. It’s a road as nobody woukl 
suspect, but you go down there, and it'll take you 
a good many odd turns, but you'll come out at 
last into the very road you want.” 

** Capital! capital! Let a woman alone for the 
wit to help another woman out of difficulty—eb, 
landlord? By George, it’s capital! Good-by.” 

A word whispered at the opened carriage-door 
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—for the windows were up, and the blinds were 
down—was followed by the order to proceed, and 
off went the carriage at the old pace. 

They found the lane, and, on their way to it, did 
not meet a single person with the exception of a 
young farmer on horseback, who seemed to won- 
der about the closed blinds. Sleuth, as they 
turned the corner, looked through the little win- 
dow at the back, and observed the horseman 
stopping, as if still more puzzled to guess why 
they should choose that road. As soon as 
the carriage was beyond the scope of the 
spectator’s eye, Sleuth stopped the vehicle, called 
the butler, and they held counsel whether it would 
not be better to pursue the road they had just 
quitted, and so go by some lengthened route into 
the road they sought, than venture by the road 
they were on, now that there was one person who 
had seen their exact course, and who would, if 
asked, guide the pursuit. On the whole, they 
agreed it was most likely, first, that Clarissa and 
the farmer would never meet, or that, if they did, it 
would be supposed that they had turned down 
that unlikely-looking lane in ignorance of its con- 
nection with the other road, and merely as a feint 
to throw the farmer off the scent; consequently 
she would follow the road indicated to her at the 
public-house—the left one—thus leaving Sleuth 
exactly what he wanted—the other and nearer 
route open and free. So on they went, jolting 
over the grassy track, and losing much time, to 
Sleuth’s intense vexation, who dreaded the sight 
of Clarissa almost as much as he dreaded some 
possible minister of justice, venturing beyond the 
law to arrest him, and take him back before the 
termination of Anthony’s trial. 

At last they got into the road, and the horses 
were put to their utmost speed, and for a few 
minutes there was deep silence, for neither 
Sleyth nor Phillis had ventured to hold any con- 
versation beyond that relating to their place of 
destination—Paris—and their object—immediate 
marriage. That was enough for Phillis for the 
present moment, and she dwelt on it with as much 
of satisfaction as she could. 

Suddenly the carriage stopped. The butler 
came to the door— 

“‘ Beg pardon, sir, there’s a carriage in advance ; 
I saw it only a moment, then it turned out of 
sight.” 

**Going our way ?” said Sleuth. 

S* Yes, sir.” 

** Go on, first to the spot where it disappeared, 
then move cautiously. ‘There! break this window 
at the back—it won’t open. We must communi- 
cate without losing all this time for stoppage.”J 

The butler got inside, smashed the window 
clean away with blows of his elbow, jumped out, 
and they were off. Presently he put down his 
head to the broken window, and said: 

‘It’s the doctor’s carriage, sir, I am almost 
sure; and—yes! they have stopped! They are 
waiting for us!” 

A pause—and then Sleuth said, savagely : 

“No matter. Go on!” And then to Phillis he 
added: *She’d better be cautious, I’m in no 
mood to——” His voice died away. 

In two or three minutes the carriages were side 
by side, Sleuth stopping, for the servants on the 
doctor’s carriage had both been signaling for 
some time with vigorous personal demonstration 
tor the new comer to stop. 

In an instaut Clarissa descended from the 
already open doorway of her own carriage, and 
seeing her do so, Sleuth also descended, hat in 
hand, and with a show of a smile on his face. 

Sleuth stood, hat in hand, between the two 
carriages, confronting Clarisea, as if it could only 
be him she wished to address, But she said, 
hastily : 

“Mr. Sleuth, I will speak to you presently ; it 
1s your companion—it is Phillis—I wish to speak 
to first.” 

“ Phillis, Miss Pompess, as you call her, will be 
my wife, and——-” 

“Tam glad to hear it. Do not be offended at 
my familiarity. I have treated her asa friend. I 
intend still to do so, if she will let me.” 

Then, seeing Sleuth never offered to get out of 
the way, and that Phillis, who sat trembling 
within, did not attempt to second her efforts, 
Clarissa said : 

“Mr. Sleuth, I will passrill speak to your 
future wife. I leave you, as « gentieman, to deter- 
mine how.” 

Sleuth found it impossible to determine the 
how, by suddenly sacrificing all the character 
ho had so long and laboriously built up—of being 
a true gentlemanin externals—by offering violence. 
Perhaps, even, he found it impossible to resist the 
moral influence Clarissa’s face, tones and attitude 
exercised over him. Sleuth had two affections— 
one of his heart, so far as he hed a really human 
heart at all, for Phillis; one of his fancy, for 
Clarissa. 

“I wish only to spare you and Miss Conyngham 
unnecessary pain ; but be it as you will.” 

He then, with a low bow, made room for her to 
pass, and seemed as if he would, in his great 
courtesy, give them speech with each other, un- 
heard by him. But if he thought the thonght, he 
took care not to act upon it, but stood just within 
ear-shot. 

“ Phillis, do yon intentionally betray me ?” 

“No,” was the slow and hesitating answer; 
then, after a pause, she drew from her breast the 
paper which Sleuth had sent to her while she was 
at the hotel, and which began by calling her his 
wife; this she put into Clarissa’s hand, with a 
glance toward Sleuth that seemed to imply he 
was not to know. 

Clarissa read it through, and, it may be said, 
deliberately, considering how full of hurry and 
excitement was her position. Then she said: 

“Yes, I understand. I could almost pity and 
sympathize with you—that is, if you are not 
utterly different from all I have est emed you.” 

“You have—you have thought too well of me,” 


pouwwured Phillis, who seemed moved by some 








internal cause of agitation, even stronger than 
those which affected her from without. 

“Do you mean to say you can literally murder 
me, through him, in return for all I have done for, 
or professed toward you ?” 

**Murder! You!” 

It is that, and nothing less. If Anthony dies, 
itis you who killhim ; if he dies, youkill me, too.” 

**T cannot—cannot now answer you,” said Phillis, 
catching hold of Clarissa’s hand, and looking, 
with an unmistakable expression of alarm to- 
ward the listening Sleuth, who stood with his back 
toward them, apparently contemplating the 


pe. 

‘Phillis, if there be one grain of true honesty— 
true womanhood in you—if you ever meant that I 
should have faith in you, and in your profes- 
sions——” 

“Tdid! Ido! Ay, even now!” 

“You say so?” asked Clarissa, sinking her 
tones, as she noticed how full of alarm were 
Phillis’s glances and broken, abrupt, low speech, 
and releasing her own hand from Phillis, only 
that she might herself clutch the loosened 

ers. 

“Tdo! AsImay be judged at my last hour, I 
do!” This was said with so much of tremulous 
earnestness and desire for secrecy, that Sleuth was 
hardly able to hear her, and so he moved nearer. 

‘*What do you wish me to do, if I put myself 
oo into your hands?” demanded Clarissa 
whose eager, brilliant eyes, never for an instant 
relaxed their powerful sway over Phillis’s eyes, or 
their incessant query, “‘ Can I—can I trust you ?” 

Phillis pointed, after a significant look at 
Slenth’s back, at that line in his note which said, 
* Bring any friend with you you please.” 

_ “You wish me to be that friend ?” 

If you could, I would, indeed, repay you—ay, 
at any cost!” 

** Phillis, I am mad, I think, or bewitched. But 
there is no time to hesitate. You ought not thus 
to go alone with him. If you now swear tome you 
will guard me while I stay with you, and send me 
back, should Anthony be found guilty, in a con- 
dition to save him--” 

“TJ will! On my knees I swear it to you. I 
desire—I mean no other!” 

Phillis had, in fact, dropped to the bottom of 
the carriage, half unintentionally, on her knees, 
and the unconsciously taken attitude had sug- 
gested the words. 

Then I trust all in your hands.” 

** Ah, you did not do so before, You wished to 
do it, I know, but you did not. You were my 
jailer—a kind one, but still my jailer. Now—” 

“You are mine! I understand! Phillis, I 
thank you. Your last words give me fresh hope. 
If I see you married, will you, till then, let me 
share your bed, as you shared mine?” 

Phillis threw her arms about her neck, kissed 
Clarissa, with streaming eyes, and then mur- 
mured : 

**How strange! I dreamed all this, but only as 
a thing impossible to be. Quick! Go to him. 
Say I have asked you, and you have promised. 
Say, if necessary, some one ought to be with me. 
Trust all the rest to me.” . 

What could Sleuth do or say in answer to such 
a proposition—so exactly what he had himself 
suggested, and coming from such a woman ar 
Clarissa, so difficult to set aside—but consent ? 
He consented, cursing in his heart the very 
woman whose beauty and fascination never 
seemed stronger to him than now, when she was 
going to be their companion for at least a day or 
two. 

Clarissa lost no time in dismissing her own car- 
riage and servants with the words : 

** Tell my father I think it right to go with Mr. 
Sleuth and his affianced bride. They both”— 
here she smiled a little, with a wistful, pathetic, 
yet penetrating look at Sleuth, as if to put him, 
as far as she could, in the mood to accept some 
honorable and manly responsibility—‘‘ they both 
promise to be very careful of me, and to let me 
return very speedily, Ask him instantly to see 
Mr. Maude in the prison, and tell him the same— 
1 shall soon be back.” 

A curious glance on Clarissa’s part at this mo- 
ment struck Sleuth. It was a glance that, in one 
rapid sweep, took in himself, his two servants, 
and her two servants, and the fancy crossed his 


mind ; 

“Ig she wild enough to meditate force of any 
kind?” 

The doctor’s carriage drove off, both the men 
looking a good deal alarmed over the whole busi- 
ness ; but seeing no opportunity to remonstrate, 
as their young mistress was so decided. And then, 
while Clarissa watched the retreating vehicle and 
the dubious, half-sideiong looks of her servants, 
she wiped hastily a tear or two from her face, and 
stifled in her throat an hysterical cry of alarm 
and anguish, that threatened her with a sudden 
break-down if she gave way at all; and then she 
turned, and Sleuth having got in to snatch a 
hurried bit of talk with Phillis, she was politely 
handed in to the seat beside Phillis by the discreet 
butler, That worthy person had not even a look 
on his face to express his secret wonder and mis- 
giving, as he shut the door. 








Tae O’Manoxy Bonps Sotp m Irerann.— 
We understand that a conziderable quantity of the 
Fenian bonds of the Irish republic have been trans- 
mitted to Ireland on speculation. There is a curious 
peculiarity about many of these bonds. The estates of 
the nobility and gentry form the security, and the 
names of parks, demesnes, and townlands figure in the 
body of the bonds. The ordnance maps of Ireland have 
been carefully studied, and the various properties have 
been divided, on paper, to head centres and others, ex- 
cept those portions which were supposed to be reserved 
for the necessities of the Irish republic. It is not im- 
probable that agents have been sent to Ireland well ac- 
quainted with the different localities, and that the bonds 
intrusted to each are prepared for the district in which 
he is to carry on his scheme. The object is to extract 
trom the small farmer as much money as possible, under 
the idea that after “the rising’ takes place he will be 
the owner of that portion of his landlord's estate to 
which the Loud reicrs, 
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A LEGEND OF ICELAND. 


As an accompaniment to the views of Iceland 
we have giver on another page of this paper, we 
now give one of the numerous legends of these 
singular people, entitled ‘‘ Tangustapi.” 

In the olden times, many years ago, & rich 
farmer lived at Sclingsdalstanga. Of his chil- 
dren, two were sons, by name Arnor and Sveinn. 
These brothers were both full of promise, though 
as different in character from one another as day 
and night. Arnér was a brave, stirring, and 
active youth ; Sveinh, a quiet, gentle, and timid 
one. 

Arnér, who was full of life and spirits, spent all 
his time in out-door sports and games, in company 
with the other young men who lived in that 
valley, and who used to meet together ata rocky 
hill g near the farm Tanga, which was 
called Tangustapi Their favorite amusement in 
the winter was to slide in sleighs down the snowy 
sides of the hill, and in the evenings the rocks 
used to echo again with their shouts and merri- 
ment, Arnér always being ringleader. 

Sveinn scarcely ever took part in their sports, 
but was wont generally to pass his time in the 
church, and to wander alone about the foot of the 
hill, when the rest were not playing there. 
People used to point at him, and to say that he 
had to do with the elyes who dwelt in the moun- 
tain. 

Certain it was that, without fail, every new 
year’s night, he used to disappear, and nobody 
knew where he went to. He often warned his 
brother not to make such riot on the hill, but 
Arnor always laughed at him for his pains, and 
said that ‘‘no doubt the elves were none the 
worse for it. As for stopping their sports on the 
hill, he saw no fun in that, and go on he would.” 
And go on he did, just the same as ever, though 
Sveinn assured him, over and over again, that 
harm would come of his folly. 

One new year’s night Sveinn had disappeared 
as usual, but staid much longer away from 
home than was his custom. Arndér offered to go 
and look for him, saying in a joke : , 

“He is certainly enjoying the company of his 
friends the elves.” 

So starting out, he took his way to the moun- 
tain. 

The night was dark and stormy. When ho 
had arrived at that side of the hill which faced 
the farm, the rock opened suddenly before him of 
its own accord, and he saw, within, endless rows 
of the brightest lamps. At the same time he 
heard the sound of music, and bethought himself 
that this must surely be the time for the elves’ 
public worship. And drawing nearer, he came to 
an open door, through which he looked, and saw 
vast crowds of people assembled within. Oné, 
who seemed to be a priest, stood dressed in 
splendid robes, by an altar, round which were 
placed numberless burning candles. Arnér then 
went further in still, and saw his brother Sveinn 
kneeling before the altar, while the priest, laying 
his hands on his head, was speaking some words 
over him. Round about him stood many others, 
all in sacred robes, so that Arnér guessed at once 
that they were making his brother an elfin- 


priest. 
Then he cried aloud: 
*Sveinn! Come! Come with me! You are 


running the risk of death !” 

Whereupon Sveinn started up, and turning 
toward the door near which his brother stood, 
made as if he would hurry to him, But the 
priest, who stood before the altar, said : 

“Shut instantly the door! and let us wreak 
vengeance upon the man who has dared to place 
his feet within our holy place, But thon, Sveinn, 
must go from among us for thy brother's fault . 
and, inasmuch as thou wert willing to go to him, 
and loved more his shameless call than these our 
sacred rites, thou shalt fall down dead whenever 
thine eyes again see me standing in my robes 
before this altar.” 

Arnér now saw those who had been standing 
round the altar lift his brother in their arms and 
vanish with him through a distant arch of rock. 
At the same moment the sound of a bell rang out 
above him, and all the assembled crowd rushed 
with one accord to the doorway. He himself ran 
through it first, back into the outer night, and 

toward his home. But soon he heard be- 
hind him the sound of following feet, and the 
weird tramp of fleet elfin horses. And one of the 
foremost riders cried with a loud voice : 
“Ride! Ride! Ride on! 
For the are dark and the path is dim ; 
He flees before, ride after him ! 
Let us, with fell enchantment, spread 


Confusion o’er his fect and head, 
In order that he 


May never see 
To-morrow’s sun! Ride! Ride! Ride on!” 


Then the whole troop rode between Arnor and the 
farm and drove him back. On they went over hill 
and rock and morass, Arnér whose dread clogged 
his feet, knowing not whither he fled. At last he 
came to some slopes far east of his home, and 
there, his strength forsaking him, he fell down 
fainting, and the whole elfin-troop rode over him, 
bruising him with hoofs of their goblin-horses, 
till he was more dead than alive, 

As to Sveinn, he came home, just when the 
household, tired of waiting, were going to bed. 
He did not utter a word about himself or his own 
long absence, but bade them at once make search 
for his brother Arnér. All the servants, there- 
fore, went out and spent the rest of the night in 
vainly trying to find him. But he was found at 
last by a farmer who lived to the eastward, and 
who, as he rode to early worship, at Tanga, next 
morning, stumbled across him, lying at the foot 
of the slopes. Arnér was vensible, but dying, 
and so weak that he only found strength and 
words to tell the farmer what had happened, and 
to beg him not to take him home again, but leave 
him, before he fell back dead. 

Ever since that those mounds have Leen called 
* the slopes of death)” 


Sveiun was never himself again, but became 
more sullen, silent, and strange than he had been 
before. And it was noticed from that time forth 
he neither went near nor looked toward the rocky 
mountain, Tangustapi. He seemed to care no 
more for worldiy things, and at last gave them up 
with their interests for ever, by becoming a mork, 
and shutting himself up in the monastery of 
Helgafell. He was so learned that none of tne 
brethren were by any means a match for him, and 
he sang the mass so sweetly that the like of it— 
they said—had never been heard before. So they 
looked on him with awe, and as on one who is not 
of this world, and he was, as it were, head over 
them all. 

Now, after a while, his father, at Tinga, being 
far on in years, fell sick for the last time, and 
yearning to see his son before he died, sent for 
Sveinn to come to him. Sveinn at once obeyed 
the bidding, but, as he departed, said sadly to the 
monks who had assembled to wish him God- 
speed : 

“May it fare well with you all for ever, for per- 
chance I may never come back with life again.” 

He arrived at Tinga the Saturday before 
Easter, and found his father so void of strength 
as to be scarcely able to speak. But the old man 
made it understood that he wished his son to sing: 
the mass on Easter day in the church, whither he 
himself would be carried todie. Sveinn, strangely 
loth, consented, but only on condition that the 
church door should be kept firmly shut during the 
whole service, for upon the fulfillment of this 
something told him that his life depended. 

Easter morning has arrived, and the dying mau 
is borne by his servants into the church. Ther. 
Sveinn, attired in his priestly robes, stands upop 
the steps of the altar and sweetly sings the mass, 
So sweetly, that all there present think that never 
before have they heard a voice like this, and they 


kneel with the very breath hushed upon their 


lips to listen to him the better. 

But when, at the close of the service, the priest 
turns from the altar, and with outstretched 
hands pronounces solemnly the blessing, suddenly 
a strong wind from the west strikes the church, 
and the door, bursting from its fastenings, falls 
heavily inward. All turn to look, and they see 
through the empty frame that the rocky hill near 
at hand yawns open, and that within it gleam 
countless rows of burning lamps. And when they 
turn again toward the altar, Sveinn has fallen 
down and lies dead where he has just pronounced. 
the blessing. And his father has fallen also frona 
his couch, his face likewise white with death. 

Then the people knew whence the west wind 
came, and how Sveinn has been slain by the 
revengeful elves. 

For the farmer, who had found Arnér at the 
foot of the slopes, has long ago told them the 
story; and they whisper to one another that 
Sveinn has seen the elfin-priest standing robed at 
his altar. 

So the father and son were buried on the same 
day. 

But the church at Tinga now stands elsewhere, 
that it may be out of sight of the elfin temple, 
whose altar is to the west and whose door to the 
east. 








BLANCHING OF THE HAIR. 


In speaking of unusual occurrences, jt ig 
interesting to mention the instance of sudden blanching 
of the hair from violent emotional changes. There can 
be no questioning the fact of such an occurrence; it is 
supposed to be due to an alteration in the electrical 
condition ot tht hair, Many instances of this kind are 
recorded as having occurred during the French reyolu- 
tion. Bichat mentions five or six cases (and his 
authority is perfectly trustworthy) in which the gray- 
ness came on withis eight days—ia one of the cases in a 
S ~ — Every one remembers the hackneyed lines 
o ; 


My hair is gray, though not with years, 
Nor grew it white 
In a single night, 
As men’s have grown from sudden fears. 
Prisoner of Chillon. 


A Spanish noble, being in love with one of the fair 
ones of the Court of Spain, had made an engagement 
to meet within the precincts of the Royal Palace, and 
the motto, “ Faint heart never won fair lady,” seemed 
not unlikely to miscarry for the nonce, for a little dog 
by his barking discovered the rendezvous to the guards. 
Thejyoung fellow was seized for what was a capital offense 
and, of course, condemned to die. On hearing his 
sentence, the terror inspired in him was so awfui, that. 
in one night alone he was completely altered frum a 
young to an old man, with pure white hair. This fact 
Zetonished the jailer, who related the matter to King 
Ferdinand, who pardoned the noble, remarking that he 
had been sufficiently punished already for his fault 
and the truthful motto was abundantly vindicated. 
Cesar pardoned aman under similar circumstances. 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and Marie Antoinette, with 
sir Thomas Moore, exhibited the same occurrence in 
different degrees of intensity. Medical men in prac- 
tice constantly see examples of a less decided kind. 
Trouble and sorrow work out their effects too surely, and 
no one can look around amid his friends without 
noticing how quickly some heads are tinting gray 
beforo their time. The struggle for existence in thi1 

re of driving competition telis tremendously upon us 
all, This change trom @ darker to a grayer aspect is 
often quite a normat and healthy but temporary occur- 
rence in some animals. In northern climates the. 
hares get quite white, and the foxes, tvo, alter their 
color very wuch. 





Ricurs or Vicrorra.—It is believed thot 
the Queen is one of the richest sovereigns in Europe. 
The Duchess of Kent, who had saved no inconsiderabia 
sum, bequeathed property to Her Majesty. The Prince 
Consort, who had been saving from the day of his mar- 
riage, died worth a very large amount, all of which, it 
is believed, he willed to the Queen; and a wealthy old 
man, who thought more of loyalty than his C- 
lations, left her nearly half a million. As as Gon a 
cannot be accused of any very lavish expenditure in her 
Court enis, there can be no doubt that she 
must have a very respectable balance at her banker's. 
Her Majesty banks with Coutts, as did also the Princes 
Consort. A separate set of books is kept in that es. 
tablishment for the Royal accounts, and these aro 
written by clerks specially appointed for the purpose 
The property purchased by the Prince Consort at Ken- 
sington 18 sure to become more and more valtiab¥e every 
year, though up to this time the fine houses built upoa 
portions of it have scarcely let so well as hud been ex 
pected. They are very larze, and the rents put thew, 
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SCENE IN 1.YZ FREZNO GROVE OF MAMMOTH TREES, CALIFORNIA, 


THE YO-SEMITE VALLEY, CALI- 


FORNIA. 


As a subject of always abiding intterest, we 
give this week five illustrations of this wonderful 
spot, and at the same time we know that We are 
only skimming the surface of the wonders of this 
lately opened world. 

The Yo-Semite was first brought to the notice 
of the civilized world by a party of explorers, 
in the summer of 1850, under a Captain 
Boling and Lieutenant Chandler, who penetrated 
that region not only for purposes of discovery, 
but to put an end to Indian outrages upon the 
whites, who were anxious to settle thereabout. 
We shall take a few points of illustration from it, 
without attempting to follow out any succint 
description of its beauties, commencing with a 
description of the descent into the valiey from 
the mountain. The traveler says : 

** About a mile further on, we reached that 
point where the descent of the mountain com- 
mences, and where our guide requires us to dis- 
mount, while he arranges the saddle-blankets and 
cruppers, and tightens the saddle-girths. Some 
persons, perhaps, are for walking down this pre- 
cipitous trail to the valley, but the guide informs 
us that it is nearly seven miles to the foot of the 





THE SOUTH DOME OF THE YO-SEMITE, ; 








mountain; when such a desire, for the time being, 
is overcome, 

“Yet, in some of the steepest places of the 
trail, one or two of the most timid of the party 
will be disposed to dismount and walk, as at some 
points the descent is certainly very trying t» the 
nerves, 

‘* We will here remark that there are but three 
localities by which this valley can be safely en- 
tered—two at the lower or western end, on which 
the Coulterville and Mariposa trails are laid; and 
one at the upper oreastern end, by a tributary of the 
river which makes in from the main ridge of the 
Sierras, and which is traveled mostly by persons 
going and returning to and from the Walker's 
River mines,” 

The next remarkable spot is the South Dome, 
and our engraving represents it as seen from the 
cafion of the Sonth Fork. This Dome is known 
by the Indian name of Tis-sa-ack, and from that 
point of view presents a most singular, conical 
shape, unlike any other mountain in the world. 

The South Dome is so named to distinguish it 
from the To-coy-ae, or North Dome, a still more 
remarkable mountain, the ascent of which we 
illustrate. Our traveler says : 

**On, on, we march, in Indian file, until we are 
nearly on the margin of the river. When we 





OM THE CANON OF THE SOUIH PORK. 





DESCENDING TO THE YO-SEMITE VALLEY, CALIFORNIA. 


reach it, we find that a small yet tall tree has 
fallen across to form a bridge, over which we 
walk, while the thundering water splashes, and 
surges, and eddies, as it sweeps against the 
rocks, much to the discomposure of the nervous 
system of some, knowing that we have to follow 
suit or stay behind, 

‘This accomplished, we soon begin the ascent 
of the mountain, over loose fragments of debris 
and among huge masses of fallen rocks, lying at 
the side of the mountain, and in the bed of a 
small but very deep cafion; but these are soon 
left behind, and we have to commence climbing 
around and over points of rocks, walking on 
narrow edges, or feeling our way past some pro- 
jecting point, or tree, or shrub; steadying our- 
selves by a twig, or crevice, or jutting rock ; or 
holding on with our feet, as well as our hands, 
knowing that a slip will send us down several 
hundred feet into the deep abyss that yawns 
beneath. 

**In some places, where the ledges of rock are 
high and smooth, broken branches of trees have 
been placed, so as to enable the Indians to climb 
above them ; and then, by removing the means of 
their ascent, cut off the pursuit of any advancing 
foe. These, although risky places to travel over, 
and in no way inviting to a nervous man, are of 
considerable assistance in the accomplishment of 
our task. 

** After an exciting and fatiguing exercise of 
about three hours, we reach a large projecting 
rock, that forms a cave. Here we take a rest of a 
few minutes, and then renew our efforts to reach 
the top of the mountain. A little before noon 
this is accomplished. 

“To our great comfort and satisfaction, a cool 
and refreshing breeze is blowing upon us as soon 
as we reach the summit; and this is especially 
welcome, as the heat, on the sheltered side, by 
which we have ascended, has been very oppres- 
sive, pouring down upon us from a hot sun, 
without the slightest breeze to fan, or shadow to 
shelter us, as we climbed. 

“The reader must not anticipate our narrative, 
by supposing that the difficult task of ascend- 
ing the Great Dome is now accomplished; far from 
it ; for, although we have reached the top of the 
elevated plateau, or mountain ridge, to the height 
of about 3,700 feet above the valley, the great, 
bald-headed object of our aspirations is still lifting 
its proud summit more than a thousand feet 
above us. 

“‘An abundance of good water being found 
issuing from a crevice in the rock, a short dis- 
tance down the mountain, we repair thither to 
finish our repast, and take a good, hearty draught, 
before attempting the ascent. Here we find 
several new varieties of flowering shrubs, in 
addition to some bulbous roots, and very pretty 
mosses, 

“The inner man being satisfied, the rapidiy 
descending sun admonishes us to make the best 
of daylight to accomplish the task we have set 
ourselves. Accordingly, we repair to the Lower 
Dome, which is one immense spur of granite, 
belonging to the Great Dome ; and, as its surface, 
by time and the elements, is made tolerably 
rough, there is found comparatively but little 
difficulty in climbing it, especially with a little 
assistance. 

**In some of the fissures or seams of this rock, 





some low, stunted shrubs are growing. When we 





reach the top of the Lower Dome, which is, 
perhaps, about 450 feet above the average level of 
the main ridge, to our dismay and disappoint- 
ment we find that not only is the gently rounding 
surface of the Great Dome itself at an angle of 
about 68 or 70 degrees, but it is overlaid and 
overlapped, 80 to speak, with vast circular 
granite shingles—as smooth as glass—about 18 
inches in thickness, and extending around the 
Dome as far as our eyes can reach. These put 
every hope to flight, of our feet, or those of any 
other visitors, ever treading upon the lofty crown 
of this Dome,jwithout extensive artificial adjuncts 
to aid in its accomplishment. On the top of this 
immense mountain of smooth rock, one solitary 
pine is growing; and although it is barely dis- 
cernible from the valley (and not at all from the 
Lower Dome, where we are standing), by the aid 
of the telescope, it is seen to be a tree Of goodly 
size. 





ASCENDING THE LOWER DOME OF THE 
YO-sEMITE. 


‘Much disappointed at the failure of the 
principal object of the enterprise, we will place 
our national banner upon the highest point 
attainable, in the hope that the day is not far dis- 
tant when the number of visitors who shall 
annually come to worship at this sublime temple 
of nature, may create the necessity for the con- 
struction of a strong iron staircase to the very 
summit of Mount Tis-sa-ack ; and, that from the 
top-most crown of her noble head, the Stars and 
Stripes may wave triumphantly—as from this 
elevation the whole surrounding country can be 
seen afar off—and a thousand times fuliy reward 
the perseverance and fatigue of the ascent.” 

Fron the valley of the Yo-Semite we will trans- 
port our traveler to the Frezno Grove, that 
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AMONG THE TARTARS—-THE WOLVES ATTACKING A CHIEF, 


famous place of giant trees, of which we shall | danger would soon give variety to our employ- 


have more to say in a future number of this 
paper. 

** About six P.M., we arrived at some of the 
mammoth trees, that stood on the ridge, like 





SPANISH CHARACTER—GAME SELLER OF 
MADRID. 


sentinel guards to the grove. These were from 
50 to 60 feet, only, in circumference. 

** As the sun was fast sinking, we deemed it the 
most prudent course to look out for a good camp- 
ing-ground. Fortunately, we discovered at first 
the only patch of grass to be found for several 
miles ; and, as we were making our way through 


THE COMPASSIONATE RAVEN. 


the forest, feeling that most probably we were the 
first whites who had ever broken its profound 
solitudes, we heard a splashing sound, proceed- 
ing from the direction of the bright green we had 
seen. This, with the rustling of bushes, re- 
minded us that we were invading the secluded 
home of the griazly bear, and that good sport, or 








ments, 

‘*Hastily dismounting, and unsaddling our 
animals, we picketed them in the swampy grass- 
plat, still wet with the recent spirtings of several 
bears’ feet that had hurriedly left it; then 
kindling a fire, to indicate by its smoke the 
direction of our camp, we started quietly out on a 
bear-hunt, 

** Cautiously peering over a low ridge but a few 
yards from camp, we saw two large bears 
slowly moving away, when a slight sound from us 
arrested their attention and progress. Mr. Clark 
was about raising his rifle to fire, when we 
whispered : ‘ Hold, Mr. C., if you please—let us 
have the first shot at that immense fellow there.’ 
‘ With pleasure,’ was the prompt response, and at 
a distance of 25 yards, a heavy chrge of pistol- 
balls, from an excellent shot-gun, was poured into 
his body just behind the shoulder, when he made 
a plunge a few feet, and, wheeling round, stood for a 
few moments as though debating in his own mind 
whether he should return the attack or retreat ; 
but a ball from the unerring rifle of our obliging 
guide determined him upon the latter course. 
The other had preceded him. 

“We immediately started in pursuit; and al- 
though their course could readily be followed by 
blood dropping from the wounds, a dense mass 
of chaparal prevented us from getting sight of 
either again, although we walked around upon the 
look-out until the darkness compelled us to return 
to camp, where, after supper, we were soon 
soundly sleeping. Early the next morning we 
followed up the divertisement, for a few hours ; 
but meeting with no game larger than grouse, we 
commenced the exploration of the grove.” 





THE KAFFIR CHIEF ATTACK D 
BY WOLVES. 


In a journey on the borders of the Himalayas, 
Captain Desmond, a British officer, his son Hector, 
a sergeant, and Jack, his servant, were taken 
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prisoners by a troop of Kaflirs, who suspecting 
that the former carried witli them much treasure, 
prepared to march them over the mountains, 
Their chief, Nasrulah, who was a man of wavering 
and fickle disposition, had promised from the out- 





set to take them to Bokhara, where a ransom 
would have been paid him. But, influenced by | 
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MONUMENT TO JOHN M‘DONOUGH, ERECTED AT BALTIMORE, MARYLAND.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
BY WEAVER AND BACHARACH. 


the suggestions of his followers, he forfeited his 
word, and led them on in a different direction. 
One morning an early snow-storm detained 
them half the day in their comfortless shelter, 
and when the snow ceased, and they set out to 
proceed on the tedious ascent, they found their 
way doubly perilous, from the sun having melted 
the fallen snow, and thus rendered the rocky path 
slippery and difficult for the horses. 
They toiled upward till night fell on them in a 











narrow defile, beyond which lay the caves in which 
they had proposed to rest ; and in his rage and dis- 
appointment Nasrulah cursed alike the vexatious 
storm, the wearied animals, and his discontented 
followers. Although the prisoners were placed 
next to him in the line, they kept at some distance, 
to avoid his angry and offensive abuse, till Des- 
mond was startled by a loud cry and howlings ; 
while, by the dim light in the narrow path, he saw, 
to his horror, a pack of wolves surrounding the 
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chief, some of them already fastening on the 
frantic horse, which reared in its agony and ter- 
ror, and, Desmond momentarily expected, would 
fling its rider into the midst of the hungry ani- 
mals, 

Crying out aloud for the Kaffirs to follow him, 
Desmond drew a pistol and galloped up, not 
daring to fire at a distance lest his shot should 
unhappity strike the unfortunate man. By this 
time one fierce brute had sprung to the shoulder 
of Nasrule.h, and at this animal he aimed. Un- 
luckily his pistol missed fire; but Hector, urging 
his owa trembling horse past that of his father 
into the very midst of the pack, plunged his dag- 
ger to the hilt into the fierce wolf, which fell down 
am.idst its companions, 

In the meantime, some of the wolves turned to 
massail new victims ; but the sergeant and Jack, 
who carricd the loaded muskets, fired amongst 
them, and at once put the pack to flight, leaving 
two of their number deag or dying, the horse of 
Nasrulah in the gonies of death, and he himself 
fearfully torn by the beast. Hector’s horse was 
likewise wounded ; but at that moment the chicf 
was the first care, and all dismounted to raise and 
assist him. 

The man felt he was dying ; he muttered : 

‘*Firave boy! he would have saved me: I can- 
not save him.” 

Then, sending off his men to collect the horses, 
he whispered to Hector, who supported him : 

“Try to escape; they hate you; they will slay 
you or sell you for slaves. Tell them not of your 
treasure: they know not that you have it, Avoid 
Bokhara; flee among the mountains to the 
northeast. I will see you no more.” 

The two prayed and wept; and Desmond 
endeavored to turn the mind of the unhappy man 
from worldly cares to the consideration of eternity, 
that he might snatch in the brief moment left to 
him a hope in the mercy of the God of all 
created, 

Briet indeed was the moment; the dying man 
turned his eyes wistfully and gratefully on his 
‘prisoners, muttered some inarticulate words, and 
passed to the judgment-seat of God, and Desmond 
bent over him and devoutly said : 

‘*May He whose justice is ever mingled with 
mercy extend that gracious mercy to this ignorant 
and unfortunate man! for we are taught that 
where little is given much will not be required.” 

On the following night the prisoners were 
cnabled to make their escape, 








THE GAME-SELLER OF MADRID. 


Amona the moat picturesque of Spanish street 
characters—some of which we have already given 
in former numbers—is the game-seller, or itiner- 
ant vender of partridges, quail, rabbits, etc. 

This peripatetic genius comes from the provin- 
ces with his edibles, and carries his provender, 
consisting of grapes, brown bread, salt fish and 
cigarettes, in the rim of his round black hat, a 
head-covering constructed on the principle of the 
pork-pic hat. lrom beneath this hat depends a 
dirty wisp of a handkerchief, intended to act as 
a havelock in protecting the back of his neck 
from the sun, 

Wonderful are the partridges, the wild-ducks 
and pheasants of a Spanish dinner at a first-class 
hotel; more wonderful still the intensity of that 
civet flavor which distinguishes the more de- 
batable composition in which the hare and the 
rabbit is steeped. 

There is a strong question whether this flavor 
does not arise from the effect of a Spanish sun, 
combined with the futile efforts of the game-seller 
to dispose of his wares. 





THE COMPASSIONATE RAVEN; 
Or, Sympathy of Suffering. 


Tms feeling, so highly characteristic of benev- 
olence and of kindness of heart in the human 
race, is most powerfully felt in the animal world, 
It is less surprising when extended from one to 
another by those of the same species, but is par- 
ticularly so when exercised between those of 
different habits and orders. There must exist a 
fellow-feeling, a knowledge of the suffering felt, 
and a desire to alleviate it—faculties so far ex- 
ceeding the highest degrees of intelligence 
ordinarily ascribed to the brute creation, that it 
must be acknowledged that they are endowed 
with péwers in which instinct takes no share. A 
wounded crow, left in a field, is soon surrounded 
by its fellows, seeking to assist it ; a swallow en- 
tangled in its nest by a bit of thread, was imme- 
diately aided by many other swallows, which flew 
violently against the thread with a view of break- 
ing it. 

There is an anecdote told at the Red Lion Inn, 
Hungerford, England, of a circumstance which 
occurred there some years ago. A traveler, 
coming into the inn-yard with his chaise, ran 
over and bruised the leg of a Newfoundland dog, 
and while the injury was being examined, a raven 
stood by as a concerned spectator ; for as soon as 
the dog was tied up under the manger, the raven 
not only visited him, but brought him bones, and 
attended him with particular and repeated marks 
of kindness. Besides the sympathy in the bird, 
there was also a remarkable instance of recollec- 
tion and of association of ideas, for the bird had 
been brought up with a dog, between whom the 
affection was mutual; and this dog having broken 
its leg, the raven attended it constantly while it 
was confir 2d, waiting on it, carrying it provisions, 
and never scarcely leaving it. On one occasion, 
when the stable-door had been shut, and the 
raven had been deprived of the company of its 
fricnd all night, the hostler found in the morning 

the door so pecked away, that, had it not been 
opened, the raven would have made its entrance 
in another hour. Several other.acts of kindness 
to dogs had been notice” and particularly to 
maimed or wounded ones. 

We illustrate this fact to show that there is 





something a little more than instinct in beasts 
and birds, and that reason is as definite in the 
higher order of animal as in the lower order of 
the human. 








THE MCDONOUCH MONUMENT AT 
BALTIMORE. 


The dedication of the McDonough monument 
and statue, which took place in Greenmount 
Cemetery, at Baltimore, flately, was an event 
of great interest to the citizens of Baltimore and 
New Orleans, and of pleasure to those who wit- 
nessed it. 

The location (a gift from the Cemetery Com- 
pany) is surrounded by a thick grove, on a com- 
manding eminence, in the suuth-eastern part of 
the cemetery. The beautiful monument and 
statue, of which we present an engraving, are, 
both in design and execution, the production of 
Baltimore skill, the architect being Mr. E. G. 
Lind; Mr. D. Maxwell is the constructor of the 
monument, and J. T. Randolph the sculptor of 
the statue, 

The monument is of white marble, on a granite 
base, the whole being 14 feet 4 inches high, ex- 
clusive of the statue, which is 7 feet 8 inches, and 
contains the following inscription : 
«Erected by the Constituted Authorities of the Cities 
of Baltimore and New Orleans, 
In Memory 
of 

John McDonongh, 

and as a Testimonial of their Appreciation of his Char- 


tion 


Female Complaints should be cured, as they 
ousety can be, by a few doses of AYER’S SARSA- 








Barnum’s New Museum, 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. This es- 
tablishment does not advertise in the New York Herald. 


t Scenery, Costumes and Appoint- 
ma of the Nile. Previous to which. 


kable and 








ba te < isnt and 

belonged toa race of Cannibals; and Giantess; 

Three Dwarfs; Two Circassian Girls; Glass Blowers; 

Three-Horned Bull; Persian ; Cosmoramas, 

Learned Seal, Happy ey Aquaria, 100,000 

curiosities, Admission, 30 under ten, 
15 cents. 

Oo rvors 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 

A Sapeeee ts SoLip SmvEeR Composite Timepiece, with 

a beautiful and AccunAge Compass Sunk in the Dial, 

Elegant in style and finish, and very DumaBie. War- 

sessed to bec Orwell fame for five tro. 

in Handsome Cases, te 


of Watches, &c., 
way, New York. 





acter, and his Munificent Liberality for the Pr 
of a 
Great Public Enterprise, the 
Education of Orphans. 
Here lieth his Remains. 
Committee. 

John Lee Chapman, Mayor. 

James Young, President First Branch. 
Samuel Duer, President Second Branch.” 


And numerous others, written, with the excep- 
tion of the dates, by himself; containing salutary 
advice, the places and time of his birth and 
death, the rules which guided his life, and 
the conclusions to which he had arrived, viz. : 
That without temperance was no health ; without 
virtue, no order ; without religion, no happiness, 
It may be proper to state here, that the likeness 
of Mr. McDonough, which is highly spoken of by 
many who have often seen him, was taken from a 
painting on ivory, in possession of his relatives, 
and which he preserved, perhaps to guard against 
the caricaturing which his age, exclusive habits, 
and efforts for the freedom of blacks had begun to 
subject him. 

Mr. McDonough was born at Baltimore, in 
August, 1779, and died at his residence, opposite 
New Orleans, October 26, 1850, in his seventy-first 
year. 

He came to New Orleans soon after its cession 
in 1803, and engaged successfully in mercantile 
business, which he abandoned for a season to 
take part in the defense of his country. The war 
being ended, he resumed his former business. 
He represents himself truly as a man devoted to 
his country and its institutions, and who ardently 
desired to do good, much good, great good, to his 
fellow men. 

The Supreme Court of Louisiana, with the con- 
sent of parties, distributed his assets, and after 
paying the Colonization Society nearly $99,000, 
and an equal sum to the Society for the Relief of 
Indigent Orphans, the share of the city of Balti- 
more is $500,000, which is in the hands of the 
Trustees of the McDonough Educational Fund. 
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A Nor ror Burerars to Crack.—A strong 
room recently constructed for a London bank is thus 
described: The walls, two feet thick, are formed of hard 
bricks laid in cement, and with hoop iron worked in. 
The room is lined throughout with wrought iron ‘half 
aninch thick, There are two doors, the outer a 

iron one with two locks, and the inner one of combin 
steel and iron of ex’ ary strength, with two locks 
throwing 10 bolts. A safe sinsed inside, weighing eight 
tuns and throwing 20 bolts, contains the cash and se- 
enrities. An alarum in the resident clerk’s bed-room 
is attached to the —. -y the strong room, so that if 


the outer door is g is set going. A porter 
sleeps on a bed in ~y oft ocular door, and by pulling 
a handle he can sot the alarum off if necessary, and 


there is a watchman always on duty. 


Tue artificial production of gome is a subject 

of fascinating interest. A new method of So = ce 

has been discovered. A mixture of fluorid of alumin 

with a little fluorid of chromium is placed in a Hessian 

crucible lined with calcined — In the midst of 

the mixture of fluorids is placed a small platinum cru- 

cible containing boracic acid. The outer crucible is 

well covered, and the whole e 

sufficiently high to volatilize 

the fluorids. The 

AJ Ty of boron is formed, and crys- 

tals of the ee ane of aluminum and chromium 
are deposited. the mixture of the fluorids be made 

in the coy + eve Ape myhnn have exactly 

the same composition, lustre and other 

properties as the most ~ Ld —F- 4 





HE ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL for APRIL contains: Thomas Cook, the 





perament—Marriage—Idiocy ; Mirthfulness, Modesty, 
Order; Signs of Character—How to Observe; Physiog- 
nomy—Primary Rules ; Inquisitive Nose. Our Social 
Relations—To the Girls, by Mrs, Wyllys; Teaching by 
Love; How to be Happy; a Dead Man. Visiting America 
—How to See It. A Negro Baptizing; Music as a Moral 
and Physical Agent; Frogs, Fish and Eoads. Religious 
—a Discourse by Rev. H. W.. Beecher, on Self-Esteem; 
Faith ; Self-Improvement; Benevolence ; Ethnology, 
Physiology, ete. ; only 20 cents, or $2 a year. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
‘on 





| eave Estised semaines sechtton on seake 
everywhere needed, and sell at sight. 
by mail for 35 cents. 

TIN, Hinsdale, N. H. 








5 The Little Joker and A FINELY COLORED 
HOTOGRAPE sent in a sealed envelope for 25 cents. 
l Address Box §,057, P. O., New York. 


BOOKS. S61. 


Dollar Gift Book Sale. 


100,000 VOLUMES! 


Standard Works, Family Bibles, Photo- 
graph Albums, etc., 
Wo RTE $250,000: 
All to be SOLD for ONE DOLLAR each, and 8 


SPLENDID CIFT, 


Worth from 50 cents to $100, to be given with each 
Book. No Book to be paid for until you know what gift 
= are to get. The Gifts consist of Gold and Silver 

atches, Silver Ware, Sets of Jewelry, Sleeve-Buttons, 
Bosom-Studs, Chains, etc., etc. 


PLAN OF SALE. 


Certificates are prepared, describing each book and 
naming the gift that will accompany it, with its value. 
These certificates are placed in sealed envelopes and 
well mixed, and sent, regardless of choice, one to each 
purchaser of a beautiful Card Photograph of any 
prominent personage, in itself worth all we charge—25 
cents each; or five for $1; eleven for $2; thirty f r $5; 
sixty-five for $10 , Se hundred, with Premium Silver 
Hunting-Watch, 
— on oes the ate, you see what your Certifi- 
for, and it is at your option to send $1 and 
take the Book and Gift (or any other Book and Gift of 
the same value) or not. You cannot get less than $1 
worth, for there are no blanks ; and you may get a Bible 
or Album, worth $25 to $50,’ with a Gift worth much 
more, 
Agents Wanted everywhere, to whom great induce- 
ments are offered. Don’t fail to send for circulars, 
Address BOWEN & CO., Publishers, 
124 West 5th street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FIRST PREMIOM. 
SEWIN 


$9 waonIn MACHINE! $9 


THE EMBODIMENT OF 
PRACTICAL UTILITY AND 
EXTREME SIMPLICITY. 


ty nally Patented May 13, 1862; im yoy 

June 9, 1963. The celebrated FAMIL EM SEWING 
MACHINE, with Crrmpre attachment, a most Wonder- 
ful and Elegantly Constructed Novelty; is NorsELEss in 
operation, uses the STRAIGHT NEEDLE, and works hori- 
zontal, sews SS ae — bm of ALL 
KINDS. Makes e Running Stitch more ‘ect and regu- 
lar than by hand, and with cuisnenlitnaey idity, 
making 16 stitches ‘to each evolution of the w wh oan Will 
Gather, Hem, Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c.; 
the stron est machine made. Warranted not to get out 
of order for THREE YEARS. It has taken the Premiums 
at New York and other Stare Farrs, and received the 
Fvuiu Approval of ALL the principal Journals, and of 
those who have UsED THEM. The onty Low Price 
Machine Patented, and that has received a PREMIUM. 
All others at the same price are INFRINGEMENTS. 


“This beautiful Machine makes the Running Stitch 
at the rate of several yards per minute.”"—Frank Leslie's. 


“It uses a common needle, sews very rapidly, and is 
so easily understood that a child can use it,””"—N. F. 
Independent. 


“With single or double thread, it —y «4 yet very 
pidly, with a common needje, makes the running 
hand sewing.’ "—N. Y. Tribune. 


tingle Machine, ll complete, sent to any part of th 


country per Express, in box with printed = 
structions @ on ae price, $5. Safe delivery guaran- 
teed. A everywhere, Circular containing 


orders to 
FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 
, 102 Nassau Street, N. 'y. 


For COUSIN CHARLIE’S MONTHLY, and get th 

Brilliant Subscribe 
8, $1 per 
x. - Fi $9; Club of 20, $16. 


CHARLIE’S MONTHLY, 
144 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








VIOLINS AND BOWS 
Sent by express to all parts of the United States on 


of the foll €s: 
GERMAN—Bed or Brown--$4 50, $3 $4 $5, $6, $8. 
eet a ie 3. . B, $13, din 317, $19. 


DOUBLE- 
FRENCH—Blocked and —$8, $10, $12, eS $20. 
ITALIAN—$6, $10, $12, sa mn $18, $257 $30. 

OLD Very Fine Tone—$40, $50, Par $300. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, at 
lowest New York prices. Send stamp for price list. 

— attention oven to this department. 
FBEDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery, 
Bvery Man his Own Printer. 
CHEAPEST 4 AND BEST. Price of Presses, $10, gis, 
$23 and $30. Price of an Office, with Press, $15, ¢ 











$40, $48, and $71. Send for a Circular to the tows 
PRESS COMPANY, 23 Water street, Boston. 


GIFT SALE. 


The Days of Brass Jewelry are Over. 


SEND TO THE COSMOPOLITAN JEWELERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Gold Gift Salic 


Under the management of Messrs. CALKINS & CO., 
well-known as the conductors of this, the most exten- 
sive enterprise of the times, having branches in near: ry 
100 cities and towns. Every article of jewelry in the 
mammoth stock of over $2,500,000 is WARRANTED 
| GOLD, or NOSALE. All to be disposed of at the one 
average of Two Dollars each, without regard to 
value, and not to be paid for until you know what you 
will receive. . 


SPLENDID LIST OF ARTICLES, ALL TO BE SOLD 
FOR TWO DOLLARS EACH! 





5 Superior Grand Piano Fortes - $800 to $1, = 
lendid Seven-Octave Pianos - 400 to 
elodeons, the Best Makers - 100to 300 
175 First-Class Sewing Machines - 50to 150 
200 Rosewood Musical Boxes, 32airs 75to 250 
250 Mahogany es ad a airs 50to 200 
4 Diamond Rings - B50to 200 
600 Gold Hunting-Case Watches | - to 200 
500 Gold Ladies’ Enameled Watches- 50to 300 
1,000 Silver Hunting-Case Watches - 35to 100 
1,000 Silver Open-Faced Watches - lito 50 
250 Silver Dining Sets—Splendid - to 300 
600 Silver Salvers and Urns - - BOto 250 
500 Silver Tea-Sets--Complete - - 650to 300 
2,000 Gold Vest and Neck Chains - - 18to 50 
3,000 Goki-Chased Bracelets - - 15to 30 
2,000 Gold Chatelain and Guard Chains 18 to 40 
2,000 Gold Brooches, Lava and Coral - 8 to 15 
5,000 Gold Brooches, Opal and Emerald 15 to 40 
5,000 = ag sy Jet, Lava, Coral, 
c, Opal and Emerald Set 8 to 46 
5,000 Goud “Califoraa Diamond Breast- - - 
0) 
3,000 Gott 1 Bets Soltaire Buttons and 
Studs 12to 8=—_-:25 
3,000 Gold Thimbles, Pencils, &e. - 6 to 15 
10,000 Gold Lockets, double glasses - 8 to 25 
10,000 Gold Lockets tor Miniatures - 6 to 20 
8,000 Gold Toothpicks, Crosses, kc, - 6to- 12 
5,000 Gold Plain Rings - - 6 to 10 
5,000 Gold Chased or Engraved Rings . 6 to 12 
5,000 Gold Shield and Signet Rings - 8 to 25 
10,000 Gold California Diamond Rings - 6 to 20 
10,000 Gold Pearl, and Fancy Stone 
Rings ° ° ° - - 8 to 25 
7,500 Gold Sets Ladies’ Jewelry, Jet - 15 to 25 
10,000 Sets of Ladies’ Gold Jewelry, 
Cameo, Pearl, Opal and 
Emerald - - - - - 15 to 50 
10,000 Gold Pens, with Silver Holders - 6 to 12 
5,000 Gold Pens, with Gold Holders’ - 10 to 25 
5,000 Silver Goblets and Cups, al styles 6 to 12 
3,000 Silver Castors and Wine Holders 15 to 50 
2,000 Silver Fruit and Cake Baske "7 - 20 to 30 
1,000 Silver Card Cases - - 15 to 25 
3,000 Silver Egg Stands - - - 18 to 40 
2,000 Silver Ice Pitchers - - 20 to 50 
6,000 Silver Cake, Pie, and Fruit Knives 8 to 25 
20,000 Dozen Silver Teaspoous - 8 to 15 
10,000 Dozen Silver Tablespoons - - 15 to 25 
10,000 Dozen Silver Forks and Kuives - 15 to 40 
1,000 Dozen Silver Nut Picks - - 12 to 2Q 
5,000 Sets Silver Napkin Rings  - 8 to 
10,000 Engravings in Rosewood F rames 6 to 15 
5,000 Engravings in Gilt Frames - 6 to 15 
1,000 Fine Oil Paintings - - 25 to 100 
6,000 Pearl Pocket Knives—six blades - 6 to 15 
3,000 Ivory and Pearl Back Combs . 10 to 25 
5,000 Pearl and Gold-Headed Canes - 15 to 25 
15,000 Photograph Albums, all styles - 6 to 30 
;000 Opera - . - - 10 to 30 
THE COSMOPOLITAN ASSOCIATION OF MANU- 


FACTURING JEWELERS. 


CALEINS & CO., Managers, 
169 and 171 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Bay” Has been organized with the special object of 
doing away with the enormous profiis paid by the 
-—_ to jobbers and wholesale and retail dealers in 

goods, making articles for which the manufac- 
Tesoro receive on the average but $2 cost the cus- 
tomer at retail from $8 to $12, after passing through 
three or four hands. This splendid stock of the lead- 
ing and most fashionable styles of Solid Gold 
Jewelry, Watches, and Silverware, worth $2,500,000 at 
retail prices, will all be sold for $500,000, or at $2 for 
each and every article (the exact average manufacturer’s 


Remember this is emphatically a Gold Gift Sale, in- 
cluding no brass, or si ed Plated Jewelry; and every 
article is sold at the one average price of Two Dollars 
each, including Gold and Silver Watches, Splendid 
Pianos, &c. The Plan, Sealed advertisements, de- 
scribing each prize, are well mixed, and sent regardless 
of choice to every customer—insuring $10 worth for $2. 
The proof #&- We guarantee to send any customer, 
in exchange for the least article drawn, for $2, a Splendid 
Engraved Silver Butter Dish valued at $10, or a Photo- 

graph Album ae at $6, and you have the possi- 


bility of getti 
GOLD WATCH OR PIANO. 
Price of Envelopes 25 cents each. 
2 for 50 cts., with a beautiful Card Photograph. 


5for $ 1.00 Silver Butter Knife, worth $ 1.00 
llifor 2.00 “ §Silve: Napkin Ring “ 2.00 
l7for 3.00 “ Silver Salt Spoons os 3.00 
30 for 5.00 “ #setSilverTeaSpoons “ 6.00 
65 for 10.00 “ Set Silver Forks es 12.09 

100 for 15.00 “ Silver Hunting Watch “ 25.00 
200 for 30.00 ‘* Ladies’ Gold Watch es 50.00 
400 for 60.00 “ Gents’ Gold Watch * 100.00 


In all cases upon receipt of the money the premiums 
as above will be sent with the Envelopes. 

Agents will be allowed 10 cents on every Envelope, 
provided their remittance amounts to over $1. Agents 
will collect 25 cents for each Envelope, and remit 15 
cents to us, cither in cash or stamps. 

Address CALKINS & CO., 
169 and 171 Broadway, N. Y. 


to Vacghe-s Rich Story. 
oat free by HU 
549-52 








Only 15 cents, 
TER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 





and Rogueries of New York.— 
cents. Sent free Ares HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, 
549-52 


Price 
NE 





Curiouse—$1 converted into $20, $30, $50, or r $100. 
Asample given. Send red stamp to pay postage. Ad- 
dress JAMES THOMPSON, 81 Nassau street, N. Y. 


SE I oe on ME THING EVER¥B0OY F, i 
READ AND KER 
IV i EMBFOR IT gia 
wow 5 BROADWAY NEW YORK.” 4 
THOSE CURIOUS FASTENERS 


25 CENTS. 

Good Books, 15 cents each. Courtship Made Easy— 
Bridal Etiquette—How to Win and Woo—How to Be- 
have—Mind your Stops—Hard Words Made Easy—How 
to Write Letters Correctly—How to Become an Actor. 
The Isibrary of Love, 

Three Amusing Volumes for 75 cents. 
Poet’s Companion, 25 cents. Parlor Theatricals, 30 















cents. Fireside Games, 20 cents. Shakspeare’s Pro- 
| verbs, 40 cents. Love Oracle, 30 cents, 500 Curious 


| Puzzles, 30 cents. Parlor Pantomimes, 25 cents. Comic 
25 cents. How to Converse Correctly, 25 cents. 
letters, W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Reciter, 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


v -99 








J. H. WINSLOW & CO. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER 0 
TO SECURE GOOD JEWELERY AT LOW PRICES. 


100,000 


WATCHFS. CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELERY, PENS, 
BRAU..LETS, CASTORS, GOBLETS, SPOONS, 
FORKS, NAPKIN RINGS, ETC., ETC. 


Worth $500,000! 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to 
value, and not to be paid for until you know what you are 
to get. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will inform 
you what you can have for $1, and ge a ge a 
our Circular containing full list and 
terms to Agents, which we want in every Regiment and 


Town in the Country. 
J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 

Photograph Cards for Gentlemen.— 
Sample, 25 cents; French Transparent Cards (52 views), 
$1 25 per pack; $10 per dozen; also Marked k Play- 
ing Cards, $1 50 per pack. All by mail on receipt of 
Price. Address 

enn AGENCY, 58 Liberty street, N. Y. 








1,000 “ Ha Haws,” 

500 “Te Hes,” 
All in one day, by reading the laughable ADVENTURES 
of MESSRS. BROWN, JONES AND ROBINSON; show- 
ing where they went, what they did, and how they did 
it; with nearly 200 most thrilling Comic Engravings. 
Price only 50 cents. Sent by mail, postpaid. Agents 
Wanted, CHAS, L. BRIGGS, Publisher, 
550-3 144 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 








ic Made Hasy-—100 Astounding Perform. 
ances in “ Prestidigitation.” 10,000 sold, Only 20 cents, 
—— by HUNTER & CO,, Hinsdale, N. H. 
2 





Vieve Brower; or, Life in the Concert 
Saloons of New York. A rich book. Just published. 
Handsomely illustrated. Only 25 cents. Mailed free. 
Address Post Office Box 78, HOLLAND, N.Y. 542-51 





Levee: LoevEeE 
How to win the undying love of the fair sex. Sent 
by mail for Five cents. Address 
J. F. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Tl, 


Holloway’s Pills and Ointment.—Piles 
and Fistulas—Consolation for the Afflicted—Sufferers 
from these terrible penalties of abused nature will find 
speedy relief by a few applications of this popular oint- 
ment. A steady perseverance in its use will, with the 
aid of the Pills, effect a radical cure without recourse 
to ligatures or other barbarous operations worthy the 
dark ages of science. The Pills are a most valuable 
specific tor indigestion; and by their aperient action on 
the bowels, they exterminate the primary cause of piles, 
etc. Sold by all Druggists. 





FRANK LESLIES 





Contents of No. 47. 


THE WIFE’S REVENGE. A Story. Illustrated. 

THE PARTY AT DEADMAN’S—WHO THEY WERE 
AND WHAT THEY DID. LTlustrated. 

THE UNPROTECTED FEMALE’S ASCENT OF MOUNT 
ETNA. Illustrated. 

CATS AT CAIRO. 

TUE WHITE ELEPHANT OF SIAM. 

AN AWAKENED CONSCIENCE. Illustrated. 

HOW THE RHINOCEROS IS HUNTED. Illustrated, 

THE SQUIRREL. Illustrated. 

THE PEA-NUT CULTURE, 

DRESS. 

EVER ALONE. A Poem. 

ABBEYFORD: A ROMANCE OF THREE WOMEN. 
Continued. 

TWO PICTURES. A Poem. 

VERONICA, A8tory. Continued. 

SELF-MADE MEN—ALVIN ADAMS, ESQ., Founder of 
the Adams Express Company. With Portrait. 

THE BEARCOOTE, OR BLACK EAGLE OF MON- 
GOLIA. Illustrated. 

A WEDDING PROCESSION AT TETTE. Ilustrated. 

CROSSING THE ROTHTHALSATTEL. Ilustrated. 

EATING AND DRINKING. An Essay. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF CRIMINAL LIFE, 

THE BLENNY FISH. 

COURAGE IN WOMEN. 

BRIDAL GIFTS. 

WHAT AN ENGLISHWOMAN THOUGHT OF AMERI. 
CAN LADIES. 

STANZAS. 

CLARA’S OPINION. 

A GIPSY DANCE. 

MARRIAGE CUSTOMS IN TRANSYLVANIA, 

LITERARY QUEENS. 

HOW TO BREATHE. 

A PLEASANT PASTIME. 

HOUSEKEEPER’S MANUAL. 

THE KIRGHIS SULTAN SABECK, HIS FAMILY 
AND MINSTREL. Illustrated. 

A KING OF CAMBODIA. Ilustrated. 

A FINLAND FARM-HOUSE. IMlustrated. 

CAPTAIN MANBY’S MORTAR LIFE LINES. _Iilus- 
trated. 

THE SNAKE GODS OF WYDAH. 

AN EPISODE. Illustrated. 

GUTTA PERCHA. 

GRANDFATHER WHITEHEAD’S LECTURES — A 
WALK IN THE GARDEN AFTER A SHOWER. 

GUDBRAND OF THE MOUNTAIN SIDE. A Story. 

DEAR “ CHIMNEY CORNER.” A Poem 

THE OLD WOMAN IN G..EEN. A Fairy Story. 

FAMILY PASTIMES—ENIGMAS, CHARADES, ETC. 

OUR CHILDREN. Six Comic Mlastrations. 

And a great variety of Humorous and Misvellaneous 
Paragraphs. For sale by ail News Agents. Price 10 
cents, Annual subscription, $4. 


FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


Royal Havana Lottery. 





Official Drawing of 20th March, 1866, 
Me. WSBB.cccccccee a $100,000 
No. 12865.......... © sbcessecoe BO, 
WO, GBeBecccccecce © scceseccoe 25,000 
No. 98125.......... © sstatnnens 10,000 
No. 21632........+.  sccccesecs 5,000 
eee S scocvcocese 5,000 


Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizer paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of sold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 











Piekemedy. 


DR. STRICKLAND’S PILE REMEDY has cured 
thousands of the worst cases of Blind and Bleeding 
Piles. It gives immediate relief and effects a perma- 
nentcure. Try it directly. It is warranted to cure. 

For sale by all Druggists, Fifty Cents per Bottle. 





100 Photographs of Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; 60 photographs of Rebel. Officers for 
25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties for 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents, Address 

547-51 C. SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. Y. 


Over Secrets, numerous Jokes, Witty 
Sayings, &c., will be found in “‘THE LOUNGER.” 
Sent free for Frve CENTs. 

tf Address, P. O. Box, 5,057, New York. 





JOH MILLER, JR. 

A Book crammed full of Jokes, Comical Stories, 

Witty Sayings, Funny Puns, Laughable Conundrums, 

Humorous Poetry, &c., &c. Price 10cents. Send orders 
to P. O. Box 3,410, New York. tf 








Matrimony-— Why every man should marry 
Why every woman should marry. All may wd to 
know. Read the Illustrated Marriage Guide and Medical 
Adviser, by WM. EARL, M.D., 200 pages. Mailed in 
sealed aa ar on receipt of 25 cts. Address 12 White 
Street, New York. 


Senseology, Psychologic Fascination, 
Marriage Happily Attaibea, ede Become Rich, Win 
the Opposite Sex, Marriage, &c. This queer, useful, 
and spicy book, sent by mail for 25 cents. Address 
EVANS & CO., Box 1,215, Philadelphia. tf 


“Psychomancy.”"—How either sex 
may fascinate and gain the love, confiderrce, affection 
and good will of any person they choose, instantly. 
This simple mental acquirement all can possess, 
securing certain success in Jove, marriage, etc., free by 
mail for 25 cents, together with a guide to the un- 
married of both sexes—an extraordinary book, of great 
interest. Third edition ; over 100,000 copies already 
sold. Address 

tf T. WILLIAM & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Mioustaches ? 

MY ONGUENT will force them to grow heavily n 
six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without stain or 
injury to the skin. Price $1—sent by mail, post free, 
to any address on receipt of an order. 

R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau St., N. Y. 


THE DOMINO CIRCULAR! 
For Sporting Gentlemen. Send stamp, with address. 
Novel oddities and odd novelties. CLEMENT & CO., 
64 John street, N. Y. tf 





Beautiful False Mustaches, all colors. 

Cannot be told from natural ones, Mailed for $1 per 

pair. Address, BLACKIE & CO., 713 Broadway, N. Y. 
tf 





The Beautiful Art of Enameling the 
Skin! WHITE FRENCH SKIN ENAMEL, for whiten- 
ing, beautifying and preserving the complexion, making 
it soft, fair, smooth, and transparent. It quickly 
removes tan, freckles, pimples, ete., without injuring 
the skin. Warranted. Sent by mail for 50 cents. Ad- 
dress HUNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 South 7th ser” be 


Philadelphia. 
$1 50 PER YEAR! We want agents every- 
7 where to sell our IMPROVED $20 Sewing 
Machines. Three new kinds. Under and upper feed. 
Warranted five years. Above salary, or large commissions 
paid. The ony machines sold in United States for less 
than $40, which are fully licensed by Howe, Wheeler & 
Wilson, Grover & Baker, Singer & Co., and Bachelder, 
All other cheap machines are infringements. Circulars 
free. Address, or call upon SHAW & CLARK, Bidde- 
ford, Maine. 








Beauty-—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 
A charming, delicate and perfect natural color for the 
cheeks or lips; does not wash off or injure the skin; 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 cents by mail, securely packed from ob- 
servation. HUNT & CO., PERFUMERs, 
tf 133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


Matrimony Made Easy; 
Or Mysteries of Making Love fully explained, with 
specimen Love Letters. Price 15 cents. Send orders 
to Box 3,410 P. O., N. ¥. if 


Stereoscopic Pictures and Cartes de 
VISITE, latest importations. Also, New Books and 
Sporting Articles. Send for Circular. 

000 PIERRE BIBON, 27 Ann St., N. Y. 


The Book of Wonders tells how to make 
CIDER without apples or any other fruit. It also con- 
tains the Hunter’s Secret, how to catch Fish and all 
kinds of Game; how to make ail kinds of Liquors; all 
kinds of Onguents and Curling Fluids ; Gambling Ex- 
posed; Ventriloquism Made Easy; Information of Im- 
portance to Ladies; how to gain the Love of any one, 
&c., &c., &c. Sent, securely sealed, for 25 cents. Ad- 
dress Box 5,057 P. O., New York. tf 


DON’T BE FOOLISH. 


You can make Six Dollars from Fifty Cents. Call and 
examine, an invention urgently needed by everybody. 
Or a sample sent free by mail for 50 cents, that retails 
easily for $6, by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, 
New York. 529ly 


MUJAVIRO 


THE MOST DELICIOUS 








Typed Pe tebe tc = 
OF ALL PERFUME 


SOLD. EVERY WHERE. 





548-51 


A Sure Method of Winning at All the 
various games of Cards, Dice, &c., sent free. Marked 
Cards $1 per pack, or $9 per dozen. Address W. L. 
CRAWFOKD, Manufacturer of Playing Cards, Nos. 65 
and 67 Nassau street, New York. tf. 
COLORED CARTES DB VISITE 

SIXTY CENTS PER DOZEN. 

I will send upon receipt of 60 cents 12 Cartes de 

Visite of French Grisettes in different positions, or the 


whole set of 50 different pictures, $2. 
545-8 T. ALLUE, 64 Nassau street, New York. 


s@ Bomething New. “@% 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
W. RICE & CO., 
tf 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 








OUR PUBLICATIONS! 


Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY—PRICE 10 CENTS, OR $4 A YEAR. 


Frank Leslie’s Llustracion Americana, 


OR SPANISH-AMERICAN NEWSPAPER, 
Published Weekly. 
Within the United States, $12 yearly, in currency. 
Ready to be sent by mails for Cuba, Mexico, Central 
America, Brazils, Peru, Chile, and all the South-Ameri- 
can Republics—$12 yearly, in gold. 


Gran! Leslie’s Ailuftrirte Zeitung, 
Or German Illustrated Newspaper, 
Published Weekly—price 10 cents, or $4 a year. 
Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner, 
Published Weekly—price 10 cents, or yearly, $4. 
The Great Magazine of Pashion- 
Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine, 
Published Monthly—price $3 50, yearly. 
Frank Leslie’s New Monthly. 
Price 15 cents, or $1 50 a year. 








Frank Leslie’s Children’s Friend, 
Published Monthly—price 10 cents, yearly $1. 





Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun. 


Published Montbly—$1 50 a year. 


ConstiNoMore 








DR. STRICKLAND’S MELLIFLUOUS COUGH BAL- 
SAM is warranted to cure Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
Asthma, Mere poe dey Throat, Consumption, 
and all affections of the t and Lungs. 

a by all Druggists. Fifty Cents per Bottle. 


Short-Hand Without a Master. 

By which the method of taking down Sermons, 
Lectures, Speeches, Trials, etc., may be attained in a 
few hours. Fifty-first edition, wiITH SUPPLEMENT. 
Se xg 25 cents. Send orders to P. O. Box 3,410, — 

or! 





500 Fhotogra hs of the most Promi- 
NENT PERSONS OF THE AGE, embracing Actors, 
Actresses, Opers Singers, Oflicers of the Army and Navy, 
Statesmen, Authors, Artists, Clergymen, Kings, Queens, 
&e., &c. Sent, post-paid, for 25 cents. Address Box 
3,410, Post-Oflice, New York. tf 


Ventriloquism Made Zasy; and the Second 
Sight Mystery, as practiced by Ropert HELLER and 
others, fully explained. Price 15 cents, Send orders 
to Box 3,410, P. O., New York. tf 


WONDERFULLY STRANGE! 


MADAME M. H. PERREGAULT, 


Who has astonished the scientific classes of Paris and 
London, has now permanently located herself at Albany, 
N.Y. Madame Perregault, by the aid of her wonder- 
tul instrument, known as the Horoscope, guarantees to 
produce a life-like picture of the future husband or 
wife of the patron, together with the date of mar- 
riage, leading traits of character, occupation, &c. This is 
no humbug, as thousands of testimonials can assert. 
She will send, when desired, a written guarantee that the 
pic-ure is what it purports to be. By stating age, height, 
complexion, color of eyes and hair, and inclosing 50 
cents, and stamped enve , addressed to yourself, 
you will receive the picture by return mail. Address 

Madame M. H. PERREGAULT, 

542-510 P. O. Drawer 202, Albany, N. Y. 


A CURIOSITY !! 
FreetoAll. A Rare Treat. 
Gentlemen, do not fail to send a two cent stamp, and 


receive a GREAT PAPER, replete with the choicest 
literature and rare Illustrations. Sent Gratis. 
CHARLES 


~ MAGIC 














267 Broadway, New York. 


CARDS. 





cents per Marked Cards 50 cents per pack, any 
style. A C. WILLIS & CO., No. 167 Broadway, 
New York. tf 





Fresh Garden and Flower Seeds, pre- 
paid by mail, of the choicest sorts. Also, Fruit aud Or- 
namental Trees, 150,000 Fruit Supe Vines, 
Strawberries, &c., of the best kinds. bogeys 

Wholesale Lis' 


tive Catalogues, gratis, to any address. 
for the Trade. wanted. 
B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries and Seed Establishment, 
547-52 Plymouth, Mass. 


Made ‘e—A great work. 
ere Se co fee ae 
549-42 
“Rarey’s System of Horse-Taming.— 
7 1 a, Free by HUNTER & CO., Hinedat, 











Books! Books! Books!—Buy. Books only 
of HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. logues free 
gratis to all. 549-52 


NOW READY—The New Number of the 
Great Comic Paper of America, FRANK 
LESLIE'S BUDGET OF FUN, for May, 
1866, has the most Humorous Cut ever 
published, illustrating the monster nui- 
sance of the age, the Rush of House-Rents 
into the Air ‘ Homes ~ Bag 
Bull and the Fenians—Caug’ eir 
Own Trap—Bull Pest-ered by Fenian Mus- 
quitoes—besides numerous other comic 
cuts by the oy a. of — and 
Eur as well as pages v 
finest commie reading matter ever published, 
For sale everywhere. 


FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 








THE GREAT NEW ENCLAND 
REMEDY 
DR. J. W. POLAND'S 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND. 


ie, Teinated, A member of my family war da 





A member of my family was cted 


le cough. I had for months previous thought 
Bo es tggee having for its baal 

of Rite. might be so compounded 
useful in case of the throat and lungs. To test the 
value of it in the case alluded to, I compounded a small 
quantity of the medicine that I had been planning, and 
gave it in doses. The result was exceed- 
ingly gratifying. Within two days the irritation of the 
throat was removed, the cough subsided, and a speedy 
cure was effected. Soon after this I sent some to a lady 
in Londonderry, N. H., who had been suffering for 
some weeks from a bad cough, occasioned by a sudden 
cold, and had raised mucus streaked with blocd. She 
soon found relief, and sent for more. She took about 
10 ounces of it, and got well. J. B. Clark, Esq., editor 
of the Manchester Daily Mirror, made a trial of the 
same preparation in the case of a severe cold, and was 
cured immediately. He was so highly pleased with the 
results, and so confident of success attending its sales 
if placed before the public, that he finally persuaded 
me to give it a name, and send it abroad to benefit the 
suffering. In November, 1855, I first advertised it under 
the name of White Pine Compound. In two years from 
that time there had been wholesaled in Manchester 
alone $100 worth, where it took the lead of all the cough 
remedies in the market, and it still maintains that 
position. There is good reason for all this; it is very 
soothing and healing in its nature, is warming to the 
stomach, and pleasant withal to the taste, and is exceed- 
ingly cheap. 

* As a remedy for kidney complaints, the White Pine 
Compound stands unrivaled. It was not originated for 
that purpose; but a person, in using it for a h, 
was not only cured of the cough, but was also c of 
a kidney difficulty of 10 years’ standing. Since that 
accidental discovery many thousands have used it for 
the same complaint, and have been completely cured.” 

The above was written by Dr. Poland in 1860. Since 
then, as in Manchester, the White Pine Compound has 
taken the lead of all Cough remedies, as well as pre- 
parations for the cure of Kidney difficulties, in every 
city, town, village and hamlet throughout the New 

land States. : 


é past year hss given great opportunity to test the 
virtues of the White Pine Compound. It has been an 
wnusual time for Colds and Cofghs, and very large 
quantities of the White Pine Compound have been sold 
and used with the happiest effects. It speaks well for 
the medicine, and the people where it is prepared are 
high in its praise. 

One bottle of this Cue’ is Dap gee d sufficient to 
remove a bad cough, and frequently I have known per- 
sons to have a cold entirely removed in two days by 
using less than halfa bottle. From one to two teaspoon- 
fuls is a largedose. I sometimes puta little white sugar 
and hot water with it, when taken on going to bed. 

The limits to which I ly confine myself in this 
circular will not allow of t full expression which IL 
would like to give in favor of the White Pine Compound. 
It is unive: ly admired by all who use it; it has at- 
tained to such a popularity among those whose opinion 
is valuable indeed, that vanrTy may possibly, in part, 
prompt me to record more here than hurried people 
will have patience to read; so I will stop, by merely re- 
commending to all who need a Cough or Kidney remedy 
to test the virtues of the Wurre Prinz Compound, 


TESTIMONIALS. 

A very large number of important testimonials have 
already been received from Physicians, Clergymen, 
Apothecaries, and, indeed, from all classes of society, 
speaking in the most flattering terms of the White Pine 
Compound. 


Dr. Nichols, of Northfield, Vt., says: 

**T find the White Pine Compound to be very effica- 
cious not only in coughs and other pulmonic affections, 
but also in affections of the kidneys, debility of the 
stomach, and other kindred organs.”’ 


Rev. J. K. Chase, of Rumney, N. H., writes: 

“‘T have for years regarded your White Pine Com- 
pound as an invaluable remedy. I can say that I 
regard it as even more efficacious and uable than 
ever. Ihave just taken the Compound for a cold, and 
it works charmingly.” 


Rev. H. D. Dopae, 
of West Randolph, Vt., who is a practicing physician, 
as well as preacher, in a letter to Dr. P., dated May 21, 
-_ says: “TI find it an excellent medicine in kidney 
sease.’ 


The White Pine Compound, advertised at length in our 
columns, is not only as to its name inviting, but isa 
highly ed medicine. Dr. J. W. Poland, the in- 
ventor, the confidence of the who know him, 
a confidence which he enjoyed while ing usefully 
many years as & Baptist minister. His cxperience as a 
sufferer led him to make experiments, which issued in 
his medical discovery.””— Boston Watchman and Reflector. 


Theeditor of the Manchester Daily and Weekly Mirror, 
in a leader of the daily, thus speaks of the Compound: 

**The White Pine Compound is advertised at much 
length in our columns, and we are ha to learn that 
the demand for it is increasing beyond all previous ex- 
pectations. It is the very best medicine for coughs and 
colds we know of, and no family that has once used it 
will ever be without it. We speak from our own know- 
ledge; it is sure to kill a cold, and pleasant as sure. 
The inventions come by accident, and it is singu- 
lar that the White Pine Compound, made for colds and 
coughs, should prove to be the greatest remedy for kid- 
ney difficultics known. But so itis. We cannot doubt 
it, so many testimonials come to us from well-kndwn 
men. Besides, the character of Dr. Poland is such that 
we know he will not countenance that what is wrong. 
For years a Baptist clergyman, studying medicine to 
find remedies for his ailments, with a delicate, consump- 
tive look, standing with one foot.upon the grave, h» 
made the discovery which has saved himself, and called 
out from hundreds of others the strongest testimonials 
possible. We have known Dr. Poland for years, and 
never knew a more conscientious, honest, uprighs man, 
and we are glad to state that we believe whatever he 
says about his White Pine Compound.” 


Should you think favorably of this medicine, be care- 
ful, when purchasing, that it is the WHITE PINE 
COMPOUND that is = to to you, as we know that 
other pregemntene have m palmed off tor it by un- 
principled dealers. 


is manufactured at the 
NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 
106 HANOVER STREET, BostTow, 
Gxo. W. SWUTT, M.D., Proprietor, 


under the supervision of 
REV. J. W. POLAND, M.D. 


DR. SWETT will atiend to the business department, 
to whom ali orders should be addreased. 


Sold by wholesale and retail dealers in Med‘cines every- 
where: DEMAS BARNES, Park Row, New York; F. C. 
WELLS & CO., 115 Franklin street, New York; JOHN- 
STON, HOLLOWAY & COWDEN, Philadelphia; BURN. 
HAMS & VAN SCHAACEK, Chicago, Ill., JOHN D. PARK, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, COLLINS & BROTHER, St. Louis, 
Mo., General Agents for the West, 
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ECONOMY IS WEALTH. 


If you want the best fitting, strongest, and most 
serviceable paper collar ever offered to the public, don’t 
fail to purchase the 


PATENT REVERSIBLE 





PAPER COLLAR 





The most Economical Collar 
ever Invented. 


8 howing the embossed or prted stitch equally well 
on both sides. 


The following styles are now made : 








Patent Patent Patent 
REVERSIBLE REVERSIBLE REVERSIBLE 
Enameled Bank Note Paper} Printed Stich 
Paper CoLLaRs. COLLARS. PaPER COLLARS 


To be obtained all Farnishing Goods Dealers 
throughout the country. 


MARCH BROS., PIERCE & Co., Agents, 
641-530 Winthrop Square, Boston. 


CEDAR CAMPHOR 


For Clothes Moths. Sold by druggists everywhere. 
HARRIS & CHAPMAN, Boston. ° 


ART NOTICE. 


WENDEROTH, TAYLOR & BROWN’S fine MINIA- 
TURES, from Life, and Copied from other pictures. 
Sittings made by E. T. Ketter & Co., 799 Broadway. 
Please examine specimens. 550-30 











E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 


501 BROADWAY (St. Nicholas Block). 


Photographic Materials, Stereoscopic Goods, 
WAR VIEWS, 
SCENERY, GROUPS, &C. 


Ph ph Albums, great assortment; Cartes de 
Visite of Noted Persons, &c., &c. 
French, English and American Novelties. tfo 





Diptheria. 






with DAVIS'S PAIN- 
KILLER, mixed with 
water. In any case of 
sore throat it is a sure 
specific, and we advise 
every one to give ita 





WOODWARD’S COUNTRY HOMES. 
A NEW PRACTICAL WORK, 
With 122 Designs and Plans 
of Houses of moderate cost. 
Price $1 50, post-paid. 

‘ GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, 

< Publishers, 
No. 37 Park Row, New York. 
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ODON TOLINE) 


FOR THE TEETH 


For Sale by Druggists, Fancy Goods 
’ Dealers and Perfumers. 








“Ola Byes Made New, without Spectacles, 
or cine, hlet mailed free. Address 
E. B. FOOTE, M. D., 1,130 way, N 


. Comfort and Cure for the Ruptured«— 
Sent tree, Address E. B. FOOTE, M. D., 1,130 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 








Cro How it may be easily Prevented ; also Cause 
and Cure. Sent free. Address E, B. FOOTE. M. D., 
1,130 Broadway, N, Y. 


Confidential Information for the Mar- 
ried.—Sent free in sealed envelope. Address E. B. 
FOOTE, M. D,, 1,130 Broadway, N. Y. 











Medical Common Sense-.—1 pages—100 
Illustrations, $1 50. Sent by mail everywhere, post- 
d. Contents Table sent free. Address the Author, 

B. FOOTE, M. D., 1,130 Broadway, N. ¥. eowo 


FLORENCE | 


LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Kighest Premium Gold Medal. 


FAIR AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 1865. 


The best in the World. They have the Reversible 
Feed Motion. They havea Self-Adj Shut- 
tle Tension. They make four separate and 
Btitches on one and the same machine. They have 


many over all others. 
advan OP ORENCE SEWING MACHINE Co., 
587-490 505 Broadway, New York. 








RURRIS HT 
SEAL 


_——EE 


A BLACK PROSPECT FOR THE 












ST 
GREATEST OF “THE ANDY’S.” 








SHIRT MAKER, 


No. 637 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY. tfo 


$1. TIMEKEEPER. $1. 


A Screntrric Worxprer and marvel of ingenuity. 
The Ew n Pocket Timekeeper. “The most wonder- 
ful invention of modern time.” ‘‘ Chronicle ”’ warranted 
correct. Needs no or winding up. Price $1 each 
in Gold or Silver Gilt Sent, on noes 
of Price. Address J, W. DELAMERE & CO., 206 
way, N. Y. tfo 


Union Dime Savings Bank- 
Canal Street, cor. of Varick. 
Deposits from 10 cents to $5,000 recetved. 


Six per free of tax. 
Deposits before a Aeek 2 











FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 


All articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Washingiee, 
Fortress Monroe, Harper’s Ferry, Newberne, 
Royal, and all other places, should be sent at half rates, 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, No. 65 Broadway. Sutlers 
charged low rates. 


A Medical Gentleman having the past ten years cured 
agreat many sufferers who had undergone the usual 
expensive modes of treatment without success, is still 
wilting to assist others, by sending (free), on the rece 
of a post-paid addressed envelope, a copy of the form 
of cure em Direct to Dz. JOHN M. — 

lo 


9 Clinton street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


LADIES 
PAPERCOLLARS 





& CUFFS. 
WHOLESALE E RETAIL. 


WARD, 3387 B.WAY.NY. 


One Lady’s Collar sent free to the Trade, with list of 
prices and drawings of different styles. ° 








BVERYBODY'’s FRIEND 
Contains the Lady’s Guide to Beauty; Useful oe 
for the Housekeeper; Horse —com ; 
Theatricals ; the Parlor Magician ; How to e all kinds 
of Liquors without the use of poisonous articles; How 
to Detect Counterfeit Bills and Spurious Coin ; the Tricks 
of Gamblers, Pocket-book Droppers and Peter Funks 
ae How to make all kinds of Powders, Rouges, 

ts, Cur’ Fluids, Hair Dyes, etc; How to make the 
Whiskers and Moustache grow; all kinds of Salutation; 
Fortune Teller; Twelve Golden Maxims; over 400 His- 


tions, Anecdotes, Conundrums, etc., etc. Price 25 cents. 
Send orders to Box 3410, Post Office, N. Y. 533-5 


Wanted, Agonts and Canyassers for 
every county in the United States, to whom exclusive 
right of territory will be given forone year. Salary to 
competent men. Large commissions to everybody. A 
rare opportunity for energetic parties. Inclose stam 
for circulars, or call in person. DUVAL, SWANDER 
CO., Publishers and Purchasers, Nos. 22 and 24 South 
5th street, Philadelphia. ° 


ist CotorEep Pusson—“ Dat’s ‘ectly orful, Sambo. Don’t say so?” 
2up Drrro.—‘* Yas, Ouffee, de President, by vetoing dat bill, has lost my good opinion !” 
UNION ADAMS, h-20 7-30 10-40 
HOSIER, GLOVER, ’ J J 
AND AND 
GREENBACK 


NATIONAL BANK PENS. 


Secured by Patents and Copyrights. For sale by all 
Stationers. Manufactured by the 


EMPinRnes FwaN Cco., 
Office, 32 and 34 John Street, New York. 


Every variety of superior American Steel Pens and 
Holders i by this Company. 550-30 





Meer 
schaum 692 Broadway- 
near 4th 8t., N. ¥., wholesale and re 
tail at reduced rates. Pipes and Hold: 
ers cut to order and All 
| eo warranted genuine. Send stamp 

Circular. Pipes $6 to $80 each. 







CO | 





~ BEAUTY! BEAUTY! 





any 
LEMOINE & CO, Agents, Chicago, Illinois, 
and Expenses Paid. 


$200 F2F Fe . le and Female, to 


introduce a new and useful Patented Invention. For 
further information, address, with stamp, 
L. N. MATHER & CO., Manufacturers, 
tfo Cleveland, Ohio, 


Ladies & Gentlemen 


OUT OF THE CITY, 
TAKE YOUR OWN MEASURE AND SEND TO 


E. A. BROOKS,» 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


BOOTS, SHOES, &c. 
575 Broadway, New York. 


Directions for Measuring the Foot. 

First. Place the foot upon a piece of paper and trace 
the outline of same with a pencil, which will give the 
— and spread of the foot, as shown in figure A. 

ond. Make the following measurements, in 

inches and fractions, with tape measure, as shown 
in figure B, viz: 

1st.—The Bal! of the foot. 














100 phs or Femate Bravrres sent, 
post-paid, for 25 cents. Address B. L. FOX, 
34 Varick street, New York city. 548-5lo 


Magic Lantern and Stereoscope. 


We are now receiving the most comprehensive and 
finest importation of GLASS VIEWS ever made to 
. Tepresenting scenes and obj-cts in nearly all 
European cities and countries. These Views are of the 
selection of our Mr. Epwarkp ANTHONY, now 
a , and are adapted for th: uses of either the 
Stereopticon or Stereoscope. 
3B. & H. T. ANTHONY & Co., 
501 BROADWAY, 
Three doors south of the St. Nicholas Hotel. 
30 

















~ Vineland Lands. 


soil, which produces 


d 
la 7,000. The beauty 


New Jersey. 
From 





farming, hat we know of tes ride of 


Large thriving settlement, mild and healthful climate, 30 miles south of Philadelphia by 
= Seen Ubichaun new be atom goowing. Ten, twenty and fifty acre tracts at from $25 to 
$35 per acre, within four years. Good business openings for manufactories and others. Churches, schools 
. Itis now the most improving place East or West. H 
with which the piace is laid out is unsurpassed. 

gi full information will be sent free. Address CHAS. K. LANDIS, Vineland Post Office, Landis T P, 


of SoLom RoBrwsor, cultural Editor of the Tribune 
“It eon ef te = ee tracts, in an almost level portion and suiiadls condition for pleasant 
the Western prowrien” 


To all wanting Farms. 


railroad. Rich 


undreds are settling and building. Pre- 
Letters answered. 


$ 


FINE WATCHES 


English Silver Watches - $ 6, $8, $10 
Pure Silver Hun Lepines - 15 Each. 
Fine 18 Karat Gold- Watches $12, $15, $20. 
Fancy Compass and Thermometer 

Watches - . . + $15, $20. 
Silver Hun Levers - - - $20, $25. 
Ladies’ Gold eled Watches } omg $25 to $75. 

30, 


Coin Silver American Levers - 
All kinds of Good Watches, low. 
CATELY BROTHERS, Importers, 
tfo 102 Nassau street, N, Y. 


Salt Hhoum.( OINTMENT Bait Heeam. 


Will cure the Itch in 48 hours; also cure Salt Rheum, 
Ulcers, and all Eruptions of the Skin. Price 
50 Cents; by sending 60 cents to WEEKS & POTTER, 
» Mass., will be forwarded free by mail. For 
Drugzists. 541-660 
e—Au- 


B PAuvzE Flax- 


en, and Silken CURLS 
uced by the use of 
fessor De Brevux’s 




















ed to curl the most 
straight and stubborn hair of either sex into wavy 
ringlets or heavy, massive curls. Has been used by 
the fashionables of Paris and London with the most 
gratifying results. Does no injury to the hair. Price, 
by mail, sealed and postpaid, $1. Descriptive circulars 
—_ _~™ — BERGER, 8H » &CO., 
Yhemists, 25 iver Street, Troy, N. Y. e e 

for the United States. —— ars 540 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 
AGRAFFE PIANOS. 


101 Bleecker Street, Second Block West of Broad- 
way. Warranted for Six Years. tfo 


0 PER-CENT SAVED 
By USING 
T. BABBITT’S 


° LABOR-SAVING SOAP. 
This Soap is made from clean and pure materials, 
contains no adulteration of any kind, will not injure the 
most delicate fabric, and is especially adapted for wool- 
ens, which will not shrink after being washed with this 
Soap. It may be used in hard or salt water. It will re- 
move paint, grease, tar and stains of all kinds. One 
pound warranted equal to two pounds of ordinary 
family soap. Directions sent with each bar for making 
three gallons handsome soft soap from one pound of 
this Soap. Each bar is wrapped in a circular contain- 
ing full directions for use, printed in English and Ger- 
Man. Ask your grocer for ‘‘B. T. Babbitt’s Soap,’ 
and take no other. 
T. BABBITT, 


B. 
Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72and 74 Washington St., 
New York. 


Ms YOUR OWN SOAP. Fifty per cent. saved 
by using B. T. BABBITT’S PURE CONCEN- 
TRATED POTASH or READY SOAP MAKER. War- 
ranted double the strength of common Potash, and su- 
perior to any other saponifier or ley in the market. Put 
up in cans of 1 pound, 2 pounds, 3 pounds, 6 pounds, 
and 12 pounds, with full directions in English and Ger- 
man for making Hard and Soft Soap. One pound will 
make 15 gallons of Soft Soap. No lime is required. 











- _ 


) 





Consumers wiil find this the cheapest Potash in market. 
ITT 


B. T. BABBITT, 
Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington St., 
New York. 


4 PER-CENT SAVED 


By USING 


B T. BABBITT’S best Medicinal SALERATUS, 
e “‘made from common salt.” Bread made with 
this Saleratus contains, when baked, nothing but com- 
mon salt, water and flour. Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 
70, 72 and 74 Washington street, New York. 


50 PER CENT. SAVED BY USING B. T. BAB. 
BITT’S STAR YEAST POWDER. Light Biscuit 
or any kind of Cake may be made with this “‘ Yeast 
Powder” in 15 minutes. No shortening is required 
when sweet milk is used. Nos, 64 to 74 Washington 
street, New York. o 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 











SEWING MACHINES, 


625 Broadway, New York. © 


Em nt for Both Sexes.—Energctic 
persons of either sex in want of safe, respectable and 
profitable employment, can procure such by sending 
their address to J. M. D., Box 153, Brooklyn, N. Y. tio 














Dale’s Tooth Powder. 
Sold everywhere. Price 25 cents. BURLEIGH & 
ROGERS, Boston, Mass., Proprictors. 549-610 


i m’s Carriages—every varicty. L. P. 
TIBBALL, 510 Broadway, opposite St. Nicholas. * 
549-52e0w 


. TO CURE 
Diseases of the STOMACH and KIDNEYS, RHEUMA- 
TISM, DROPSY, GOUT, GRAVEL and Disorders aris- 
ing from excesses, use 


Extract Buck.u. 
Price ONE DOLLAR. Agents for the South and West, 
D. BARNES & CO., New York ; and “BARNES, WARD 
& CO., New Orleans. BURLEIGH & ROGERS, Boston, 
Mass., General Agents. 548-600 


Wresane 1 
MUSTACHES 


forced to grow upon the 
smoothest face in from 
three to five weeks by 
using DR. SEVIGNE’S 
RESTAURATEUR (Ca- 
PILLAIRE, the most 
wonderful discovery in 
modern science, acting 
upon the Beard and Hair in an almost miraculous 
manner. It has been used by the éit of Paris and 
London with the most flattering success. Names 
of all purchasers will be registered, and if en- 
tire satisfaction is. not given in every instance, the 
— will be cheerfully refunded. Price by mail, 
sealed and postpaid. $1. Descriptive circulars and 
m free. Address ER, SHUTIS 











& CO., Chemists, 285 River Street, Troy, N. ¥., sole 
Agents for the United States. *  §a-b40 


AT OLD MTOWES G7 
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